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Thousands were in use last harvest and gave entire satisfaction. 

IT WILL PAY YOU 

to call on our nearest Agent and examine our machines. We manufacture also 

THE NEW BUCKEYE MOWER, 

NEW BUCKEYE DROPPER, and the 

NEW BUCKEYE TABIE-RAKE. 

cFor Cal' a foijuc a n -pti-co AULTMAN, MILLER & CO., 

AKRON, OHIO. 

OIL YOUR HARNESS 

WITH THE 

Water-Proof Harness Oil, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ULLMAra & PHILFQTT, 

56 & 58 JvLerwtn Street, cornel^ 'West Street, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 




Mention this almanac. 


THE BEST, SAFEST, MOST ECONOMICAL AND CONVENIENT NON-EX- 
PLOSIVE VAPOR COOK STOVE EVER MADE, 

And will BAKE, BOAST, BBOIL, and HEAT IKONfe in less time and 
with less fuel than any Yapor Cook Stove in the market. No More 
Coal or Wood to Carry, No Ashes, No Dust, Dirt or 
Smoke, Be sure and buy the “DANGLER NON-EXPLOSIVE 
VAPOR COOK STOVE.” For sale in all the principal towns and 
cities throughout the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent by mall, If desired. Address the 

Dangler Vapor Stove & Refining Co. 

97 Ontario Street, 1 , Mn f 11 State Street, 

Cleveland, Ohio, j AND ( Chicago, 111. 
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They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 


Ps. 126. 5. 
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Is a common year of B65 days, and the 107th of the Independence of the United 
States; the 6596th of the Julian Period; the 5644 — ’45th of the Jewish Chronology 
commencing Oct. 2d) ; the 1301st of the Mohammedan Chronology (commencing Nov. 
2d) ; the 367th since the beginning of the Reformation. 


Dominical Letter, 

Epact 

Golden Number. . 
Solar Circle 


CHRONOLOGICAL, CYCLES. 

'G. | Easter March 25th. 

22. Pentecost May 13th. 

3. Trinity May 20th. 

16. First Sunday in Advent .... December 2d. 


EMBER BAYS. 

February 14th, May 16th, September 19th, December 19th. 


THE FOUR SEASONS. 

Commencement of Spring Sun enters , March 20th, 5:57 A. 
Commencement of Summer , Sun enters 25 , June 21st, 1:43 A. 
Commencement of Autumn, Sun enters =£=, September 23d, 4:41 M. 
Commencement of Winter, Sun enters V?, December 21st, 10:39 A. 
£ Mars is the ruling Planet this year. 


ECLIPSES FOR THE YEAR 1883. 

There will be four eclipses this year, two of the sun, and two of the moon. 

The first is a partial eclipse of the moon, April 22d,, invisible. 

The second is a total eclipse of the sun, May 6 , invisible. 

The third is a partial eclipse of the moon, October 16th, visible. It takes place in 
New York 1:59 A. M. ; in Philadelphia 1:54 A. M. ; in Cleveland 1:31 A. M. ; in 
Milwaukee 1:13 A. M. ; in St. Louis 12:53 A. M. Duration of eclipse 1 hour and 50 
minutes. The fourth is an annular eclipse of the sun, October 30th ; invisible here ; 
visible in California at sunset. 



New 

Moon. 



EXPLANATION OF SIGNS. 




© Sun. 

2 / Jupiter. 

6 Conjunction. 

n 


*2 Saturn. 

9 Venus. 

<? Opposition. 



£ Mars. 

}§. Uranus. 

□ Quartile. 

First 

Full Last 

5 Mercury. 

J) Moon. 

7 % Pleiads. 

Quarter. 

Moon. Quarter. 

Neptune. 

Ascending. 

W Descending. 


The Twelve Signs of the Zodiac. 


Tf# Aries, or Ram. 

8 Taurus, or Bull, 
n <1$ Gemini, or Twins. 
25 &*!§< Cancer, or Crab-fish. 


SI Leo, or Lion, 

rr^ Yirgo, or Virgin. 

=£= Libra, or Balance. 

rri mg Scorpio, or Scorpion. 


/ Sagitarius, or Bowman. 

VS Capricornus, or Goat. 

ZZ ^ Aquarius, or Waterman. 
X ^ Pisces, or Fishes. 


£2 Ascending Node — Planet crossing the Ecliptic toward the North. 
23 Descending Node — Planet crossing the Ecliptic toward the South. 
M. stands for morning ; A. for afternoon. 
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Conjectures of the W eatlier. 

1. 2. clear, cold ; 3. 4. fair ; 
5. snow; 6-8. cold; 9. 10. cold; 
11. 12. snow; 13. 14. clear, 
cold; 15. 16. cloudy; 17. 18. 
changeable; 19. 20. snow; 21- 
23. N. W., cold ; 24. 25. mild ; 
26-28. changeable; 29-31. rain 
and snow. 

ft anniversary aspects of planets 

Week Days. 2 and and 

ft. NAME-DAYS. MOON’S PHASES. 

SUN 

moon’s 

SIGNS. 

MOON 

south. 

H. M. 

RISES. f SETS. I SiOW 
IT. M. III. M. | M. 

Monday ljNew Year 1. 7:26 M. 

Tuesday 2 Mart. ot h. Books Vg ^ 

Wednesday 3' Gordius Mart. 7-X- south 8:30 M 

Thursday 4|Titus 

Friday 5,Simeon Sirius rises 6:36 A. 

Saturday 6j Epiphany (5 D ? C in Q 

7 2514 35 
7 25 4 35 
7 24'4 36 
7 244 36 
7 23 4 37 
7 23 4 37 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 
6 

sb 

A 

#• 

morn. 
12 49 

1 54 

2 45 

3 44 

4 33 


1) 1. Sunday after Epiphany. S. S. Lesson, Acts 1 . 1-14. Day’s length* Oh. 16m. 


Sunday 

7 

Widukind 

9 rises 4*38 M. 

7 22 4 38 

! 6 

23 

Monday 

8 

Severinus 

<5 D % 

7 22*4 38 

7 


6 27 

Tuesday 

9 

Oatharina Zell 

/gfS* 9. 12:35 M. 

7 21 4 39 

7 


sets 

Wednesday 

10 

Paul the Hermit 

6 j) % 

7 20 4 40 

8 

A 

6 50 

Thursday 

11 

Fructuosus 


7 20 4 40 

8 


8 1 

Friday 

12 

F. Castellian 

P i in perigee. 

7 194 41 

9 

XS* 

9 9 

Saturday 

13 

Hillarius 


7 18:4 42 

9 


10 15 


2) 2. Sunday after Epiphany. S. S. Lesson, Acts 2. 1-16. Day’s length, 91i. 24m. 


Sunday 

14 

Felix 


7 18 

4 42 

1 9 

#r 

11 

16 

Monday 

15 

J oh. v. Laski 

J&) 15. 7:23 A. 

7 17 

4 43 

10 


morn. 

Tuesday 

16 

Geo. Spalatin 


7 16 

4 44 

10 

1$k 

12 

17 

Wednesday 

17 

Antonius 

<5 D h 

7 16 

4 44 

10 


1 

17 

Thursday 

18 

J. Blackader 

C in tS 

7 15 

4 45 

111 

M 

2 

15 

Friday 

19 

Heid. Catechism 

8 D % 

7 14 

4 46 

:n 


3 

9 

Saturday 

20 

Fabian, Sebastian 

0 enters xtx 

7 14 

4 46,11 ! 


3 

59 


8) Sunday Septuagesimae. S. S. Lesson, Acts 2. 37-47. Day’s length, 9h. 34in. 


Sunday 

21 

Agnes 

£ sets 5:33 M. 

7 

1314 47,12 


4 

48 

Monday 

22 

Vincent 


7 

12 4 48 12 

tf* 

5 

59 

Tuesday 

23 

Isaiah 

\gj 23. 1:51 M. 

7 

11 4 4912 


rises 

Wednesday 

24 

Timothy 

Orion south. 

7 

10 4 5012 


6 

29 

Thursday 

25 

Paul’s conversion 

% rises 6:2 M. 

7 

94 51|13 

I s 

7 

28 

Friday 

26 

Polycarp 


7 

8!4 5213 

s®a 

8 

.29 

Saturday 

27 

Chrysostomus 


7 

714 5313 

A 

9 

30 


4) Sunday Sexagesimal. S. S. Lesson, Acts 3. 1-11. Day’s length, 91i. 48m. 


Sunday 

28 1 Charles the Great 

p in apogee. 

7 6 

4 54 

13 

t<$g 

10 34 

Monday 

29 Ju vent & Maxim 


7 4 

4 56 

13 


11 42 

Tuesday 

30 Heinrich Mueller 

(fir* 

7 3 

4 57 

14 


morn. 

Wednesday 

31 1 Hans Sachs 

11. 31. 5:2 M. 

7 2 

4 58 

14 

#*. 

12 5f 
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Conjectures of the Weather. 

1. cloudy ; 2. 3. cold ; 4-6. 
fair-, 7. 8. changeable ; 9. 10. 
snow; 11. 12. cold, snow; IS- 
IS. changeable; 16. 17. rain; 
18. 19. cloudy; 20. 21. snow; 
22. 23. mild; 24-26. rain and 
snow ; 27. 28. cloudy,, cold. 

H ANNIVERSARY ASPECTS OF PLANETS 

Week Days, g and and 

p NAME-DAYS. MOON’S PHASES. 

SUN 

m . 

V w 

§ i 

MOON 

south. 

H. M. 

RISES. 
H. M. 

SETS. JSIOW 
H. M. | M. 

Thursday 1 Ignatius 

Friday 2 Candle-Mass Moon in £2, 

Saturday 3 Anschar 9 rises 3:59 M. 

7 1 
7 0 
6 59 

4 59 14~ 

5 014 
5 114 

& 

1 51 

2 39 

3 29 


5) Sunday Estomihi* S. S. Lesson, Acts 3. 12-21. Day’s length, lOh. 6m. 


Sunday 

4 Bahab Maurus 

6 J % Dtp© 

6 57,5 

314 


4 

14 

Monday 

5, Phil J. Spener 


6 56 5 

414 


5 

6 

Tuesday 

6 Shrove Tuesday 

6 } % 7 4c set 1:19 M. 

6 55 5 

514 


5 

56 

W ednesday 

l^Ask Wednesday. 

^ 7. 12:46 A. 

6 54 5 

614 


sets 

Thursday 

8 John Cooper 

’IlgP □ h © 

6 53 5 

714 


6 

52 

Friday 

9 Apollonia 

^ in perigee. 

6 52|5 

814 

f#. 

7 

54 

Saturday 

10, F. C. Ortinger 


6 51 5 

915 


!_ 

50 


6) Sunday Invocavit. S. S. Lesson, Acts 4. 1-14. Day’s length, lOh. 20m. 


Sunday 

lljHugo St. Victor 

Spica rises 10:11 A. 

6 50 5 1015 


9 51 

Monday 

12. Johanna Gray 


6 49 5 lljl5 


10 52 

Tuesday 

13 ( Ch. F. Schwartz 

<5 D h 

6 48 5 12,14 

n 

11 53 

Wednesday 

1 4 Ember Day 

14. 4:31 M. 

6 47 5 13,14 


morn. 

Thursday 

15; Jacob de Loh 

s jg/ Moon in 

6 45 5 1514 


12 51 

Friday 

16 G. MiUer 1774 

6 D % 

6 44 5 1614 


1 45 

Saturday 

17| Constantine 

$ stationary. 

6 43 5 1714 


2 38 

7) Sunday Keminiscere. S. S 

. Lesson, Acts 4. 18-31. 

Day’s length, 

, lOh 

. 86m. 


Sunday 

18 

Simeon, Mart. 107 


6 42 5 1814 


3 22 

Monday 

19 

Mesrod 

O enters X 

6 415 1914 


4 30 

Tuesday 

20 

Sadoth 

% rises 5:32 M. 

6 40 5 2014 

rf 

'5 41 

Wednesday 

21 

Claoronoon 

A 21. 6:54 A. 

6 38 5 22 14 

-V 

w : 

rises 

Thursday 

22 

Washinyton 


6 36 5 2414 

s- 

7 0 

Friday 

23 

B. Ziegenbalg 

7* set 12:46 M. 

6 34 5 2614 

A 

8 6 

Saturday 

24 

Matthias 


6 33 5 27|14 


8 52 

8) Sunday Oculi. S. S. Lesson, Acts 5. 1-11. 

Day’s length, 

, lOh 

. 56m. 

Sunday 

25 

Caspar Olevian 

in apogee. 

6 32|5 28|13 


9 40 

Monday 

26 

Bernhard Haller 


6 31'5 29|13 

hie 

10 30 

Tuesday 

27 

M. Buzer 

Moon in 

6 30 5 30 13 

HKI 

11 41 

Wednesday 

28 

J. de M. Corvin 

11 south 7:1 A. 

6 28 5 3213 

4fr\ 

morn. 
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-~^^fg^3rb iStjottih. 1888. 31 Dags. 

<3 L . X J t=> 
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Conjectures of the Weather, 

1. 2. snow; 3. 4. cloudy; 
5-7. cold; 8-10. changeable; 
11. 12. storm; 13-15. change- 
able; 16-18. rain; 19. 20. 
snow; 21. 22. cold; 23-25. 
stormy 26. 27. mild; 28. 29. 
fair; 30. 31. warm. 

p4 anniversary 
Week Days. 5 and 

p NAME-DAYS. 

ASPECTS OF PLANETS 

AND 

moon’s PHASES. 

SUN 

RISES 1 SETS |Sl0W 
II. M. | H. M. | M. 

MOON’S 

SIGNS. 

MOON 

south. 

H. M. 

Thursday 1 Suidbert 

Friday 2 John Wesley 

Saturday 3 Bathilde 

7 % set 12:22 M. 
||p 2. 12:2 M. 

6 26 5 34:13 
6 24 5 3612 
6 23 5 *37 12 


12 49 

1 50 

2 44 


9) Sunday Lsetare. S. S. Lesson, Acts 5. 17-32. Day’s length, llh. 10m, 


Sunday 

4 

Gfeo. Wishart. 


6 22 5 3812 

.3 

33 

Monday 

5 

Thomas of Aquin 

6 3) 9 2 rises 4:10 M. 

6 20 5 40 12 

;4 

26 

Tuesday 

6 

Zach. Ursinus 


6 19 5 4l|ll 

fgk! 4 

56 

& 

1 

a 

£ 

7 

Perpet. & Felic 

D 6 $ % 

6 17 5 4311 

«©> ! Pv 

3® 

Thursday 

8 

Philemon 

8. 11:7 A. 

6 16 5 4411 

3S sets 

Friday 

9 

Cyril 1 &* Method. 

iigy Pt in perigee. 

6 15 5 45;11 

<S«# 7 

34 

Saturday 

10 

40 Martyrs 


6 13 5 4710 


40 


10) Sunday Judica. S. S. Lesson, Acts 6. 1-15. Day’s length, llh. 86m. 


Sunday 

11 

W. Hoseus 


6 12 

5 4810 

T# 

9 35 

Monday 

12 

Gregory the Great 

ys ¥© 

6 11 

5 49!l0 

jiW.-' 

10 34 

Tuesday 

13 

Rudericus 

6 D \ Mwn in £5 

6 10 

5 5010 


11 33 

Wednesday 

14 

Mathilde 


6 9 

5 51 

9 

n 

ifeorn. 

Thursday 

15 

Thom. Cranmer 

15. 3:7 A. 6 5 % 

6 7 

5 53 

9 

M 

12 30 

Friday 

16 

Heribert 

JP/ 

6 6 

5 54 

9 

W 

1 14 

Saturday 

17 

Patrick 

6 $ % % rises 5 A. 

6 5j5 55 

9 


2 0 

11) Palm Sunday. S. S. Lesson, Acts 7. 54-60 ; 8. 1-4. 

Day’s leu 

gth, 

llh 

. 54m. 

Sunday 

18 

Alexander 


6 3 

5 57 

8 

ms 

2 40 

Monday 

19 

Mary & Martha 

% sets 12:4 M. 

6 1 

5 59 

8 


3 15 

Tuesday 

20 

Ambros. of Sienna 

(v) enters ^ Bay and Night equal. 

6 0 

6 0 

8 


3 47 

Wednesday 

21 

Benedictus 

Spring begins. 

5 59 

6 1 

7 

& 

4 18 

Thursday 

22 

Mound Thursday 


5 58 

6 2 

7 


11 51 

Friday 

23 

Good Friday 

rife 23. 12:40 A. 

5 56 

6 4 

7 

%■ 

rises 

Saturday 

24 

Gabriel 

Wy w in apogee. 

5 55 

6 5 

6 

4o 

7 29 

12) Easter. 



Review. 

Day’s length, 

, 12h 

. 12m. 

Sunday 

25 

Easter Sunday 

Sirius sets 11:22 A. 

5 54 6 6 

6 

sA-- 

8 37 

Monday 

26 

Emanuel 


5 53 6 7 

6 


9 46 

Tuesday 

27 

Luidger 

Moon in SI 

5 52 6 8 

5 

* 

10 53 

Wednesday 

28 

Gideon 


5 416 9 

5 

& 

11 57 

Thursday 

29 

Eustasius 

Orion sets 11:31 A. 

5 49 6 11 

5 

#• 

morn. 

Friday 

30 

jGuidio 


5 47 6 13 

5 


12 49 

Saturday 

31 

1 Earnest the Pious 

31. 2:57 A. 

5 48 6 15 

4 

vaSR 

1 31 
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Sunday 22 Origenes 22. 6:3 M. 5 20 6 40 1 ^|g rises 

Monday 23 Adelb. of Prague Moon in Q 5 18 6 42 2 S<jgg 8 30 

Tuesday 24 Wilfred % rises 3:53 M. 5166 44 2 ^*9 40 

Wednesday 25 Marcus 5 15 6 45 2 ^10 36 

Thursday 26Trudbert Regelus sets 8:54 A. 5 14 6 46 2 11 10 

Friday 27 Otto Catelin 5 12 6 48 2 ^11 59 

Saturday 28 Fred. Myconius In sets 8:16 A. 5 11 6 49 3 gj| morn. 

17) Rogation Sunday. S. S. Lesson, Acts 9. 32-43. Day’s length, 13h. 40m. 

Sunday |29|Ludw. of Berquin 5 10 6 50 3 |12 45 

Monday |30;Geo. Kalixt ^ 30. 1:39 M. 5 86 52 3 ^[1 30 
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Conjectures of the Weather. 

1. thunder showers; 2-4. ■ 
BE YE changeable; 5-7. fair; 8. 9. j 

QI7AI>MffT\ ram; 10_12 - clear > 13 * 14 * 1 
V; Ik ill Cl 1/ changeable; 15. 16. cloudy; 

17. 18. rain; 19-21. clear;: 

TTATT-n H n TUTTN ' 


WwMP ^ transformed changeable; 15. 16. cloudy; 

II 17 18 rain lg21 cl 

Renewing of your Mind. 22 -24. warm : 25. 2 e. doud y ; 

27. 28. rain ; 29. 30. warm ; 

5tl) iE-Ottllj. 1883 * 31 ©CttJS. 31. changeable. 


Week Days, g 

3 ^ 

Tuesday 1 J. A] 

Wednesday 2 Atha 

Thursday 3 Asce 

Friday 4 Flori 

Saturday 5 Fred 

18) Sunday Exaudi. 


1 h ANNIVERSARY 
H and 

q NAME-DAYS. 

ASPECTS OF PLANETS 

AND 

moon's PHASES. 

SUN 

BISES.I SETS. (Fast 

moon’s 

SIGNS. 

MOON 

south. 

1 H. M. 

1 J. Albright 1759 

<5 $ h 

5 7!6 53 3 


2 12 

2 Athanasius theGr. 

§ sets 3:37 M. 

5 6 6 54 3 


2 40 

3 Ascension Day 


5 5 6 55 3 

ij# 

3 12 

4 Florian 

3 6 9 % 

5 3 6 57 3 

## 

3 41 

5 Fred, the Wise 

P* in perigee. 

5 2 6 58 3 

ss?l 

4 10 


S. S. Lesson, Acts 10. 30-41. 


Day’s length, lBh. 58m, 


Sunday 

i 6 Epischeus 

! A 6. 4:34 A. 

15 

1|6 

59 

4 


1 sets 

Monday 

1 7 Otto I. FI. Dom. 

6 D h Moon in 

5 

0,7 

0 

4 


8 

20 

Tuesday 

1 8 Stanislaus 

<5 D $ 

4 

59 7 

1 

4 


9 

10 

Wednesday 

9 Gregory of N az. 

6?>y. <5W© 

4 

587 

2 

4 


10 

1 

Thursday 

10 Victoria 

6 $ % 

14 

57,7 

3 

4 

ms 

10 

44 

Friday 

11 John Arndt. 


4 

567 

4 

4 

HE 

11 

22 

Saturday 

12 Miletius the Great 

Arcturas south. 

4 

56,7 

4 

4 

HE! 

11 

54 


19) Whit-Sunday. 


S. S. Lesson, Acts 11. 19-30. 


Day’s length, 14h. 10m. 


Sunday 

13 Whit-Sunday 

13. 5:30 A. 4 55i7 5 

4 


morn. 

Monday 

14 Pachomius 

^p/ £ gr. elong. E. 4 54|7 6 

4 


12 19 

Tuesday 

15 Moses 

4 53 7 7 

4 

* 

12 54 

Wednesday 

16 Ember Day 

% sets 9:38 A. 4 52 7 8 

4 


1 24 

Thursday 

1 7 J oachim of* Flarad 

4 517 9 

4 

S^l 

1 53 

Friday 

18 J.AlbrigMflBOS 

^ in apogee. 4 50 7 10 

4 


2 24 

Saturday 

19 Potentia 

4 49 7 11 

4 

ms 

3 0 


20) Trinity Sunday. 

Sunday 20 Atha 

Monday 21 Cons 

Tuesday 22 Casta 


S. S. Lesson, Acts 12. 1-17. 


Day’s length, 14h. 24m. 

48,7 121 4 I Ulg 13 41 


20 

Athanasius 

Moon in Q 6 h © ! 4 48,7 12 4 

21 

Const. & Helena 

21. 9:47 A. ©en-4 48,7 12 4 

22 

Castus & Aemil. 

IJpy [ters n 4 47,7 13 4 

23 

Esther 

% rises 3:11 M. 4 46,7 14 3 

24 

Corpus Christi 

4 45:7 15 3 

25 

Urbanus 

4 44,7 16 3 

26' 

Beda 

Antares south 7:43 A. 4 44;7 16 3 


Thursday 24 Corpus Christi 
Friday 25 Urbanus 

Saturday 26 Beda Antares south 7 :43 A. 

21) 1st Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, Acts 13. 1-12. 


45 7 15 3 10 15 

44 7 16 3 4 11 1 
44 j 7 161 3 4 11 38 

Day’s length, 14h. 34m. 


Sunday 27 John Calvin $ stationary. 4 43,7 17 3 morn. 

Monday 28 Lafranc 4 42 7 18 3 Jg: 12 16 

Tuesday 29 Wm. Penn ^ 29. 8:58 M. 4 41 7 19 3 ^ 12 47 

Wednesday 30 Hieronym of Prag. 4 40 7 20 3 1 16 

Thursday 31 'Joachim Neander Spica south 8:44 A. 4 40 7 20 3 /f^ 1 40 
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6ttj 4lontlj. 1883. 30 Dap. 


Conjectures of the Weather. 

1-3. clear; 4. 5. warm ; 6-8. 
cloudy; 9. 10. warm; 11-13. 
thundershowers; 14.15. clear; 
16. 17. changeable; 18. 19. 
fair; 20-22. clear, pleasant; 
23. 24. warm ; 25. 26. cloudy; 
27. 28. rain ; 29. 30. thunder 
showers, sultry. 


SUN 

RISES. 1 SETS. 1 
H. M. | H. M. | 

Fast 

M. 

4 407 20 
4 40,7 20 



Week Days. 


ANNIVERSARY 

AND 

NAME-DAYS. 


ASPECTS OF PLANETS 

AND 

moon's phases. 


* fc 
§ 0 
O Hi 

s ® 


MOON 

| south* 

H. M. 


Friday 

Saturday 


l|Fr. Oberlin 
2jPothim & Bland. 


in perigee. D 6 % 9 


2 
|2 


8 

43 


22) 2d Sun. aft. Trin. S. S. Lesson, Acts 13. 13-16; 43-52. Day’s length, 14h. 42m. 


Sunday 

1 3 

Clothilde 


4 39 

7 21 

2 

p^' 

3 17 

Monday 

4 

Darius 

<5 D h D in ?5 

4 39 

7 21 

2 


3 49 

Tuesday 

5 

J. Dreisbach 1789 

5. 12:48 M. 

4 38 

7 22! 

2 

M 

sets. 

Wednesday 

6 

Robert 

qfp <5 D y y s. 8:41 A. 

4 38 

7 22i 

j 2 

M 

8 10 

Thursday 

7 

Lucretia 


4 37 

7 23 1 

1 

»°IS 

8 58 

Friday 

8 

A. H. Pranke 

<5 9 V 

4 36 

7 24 

! i 

HK 

9 40 

Saturday 

9!Columba 

Regulus sets 1?:34 M. 

4 36 

7 24' 

! 1 


10 22 

23) 3d Sunday after Trinity. S. 

S. Lesson, Acts 14. 1-18. 

Day’s length, 

, 14h 

. 48m. 

Sunday 

i 0 | 

Fred. Barbarossa 


4 36|7 24 

1 


10 46 

Monday 

u 

Barnabas 

9 rises 3:7 M. 

4 45'7 25 

1 


11 18 

Tuesday 

12 

Renata of Ferr 

^12. 9:17 M. 

4 35 7 25 

0 

& 

11 59 

Wednesday 

13 

Isaak LeFevre 


4 35 7 25 

0 

A 

mom. 

Thursday . 

14 

Basilius the Great 

^ in apogee. 

4 34 7 26 

fit 


12 20 

Friday 

15 

Bogatzky 


4 34 7 26 

'"oD 

|««E 

12 57 

Saturday 

16 

Richard Baxter 

h rises o:18 M. 

4 34 7 26 

0 

m 

1 29 

24) 4th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, Acts 14. 19-28. 

Day’s length. 

, 14h 

. 54m. 

Sunday 

17 John Tauler 

Moon in Q 

4 33 

7 27, 

1 

#• 

1 59 

Monday 

18 Pamphilius 

7 % rises 2:28 M. 

4 33 

7 27 

1 


2 34 

Tuesday 

1 9 Paphnutius 

8 $ b 

4 33 

7 27 

1 


3 20 

VV ednesday 

20 

27 Mart, in Prag 

20. 11*7 M. 

4 33 

7 27 

1 

'.aS 

rises. 

Thursday 

21 M. Claudius 

(v) enters »J5 . Longest 

4 33| 

7 27 

1 

vs3£ 

8 23 

Friday 

22Gottschalk 

day. Summer begins. 

4 33 7 27 

1 


8 59 

Saturday 

23 Gottfried Arnold 


4 33,7 27 

2 

M 

9 36 

25) 5th Sunday after Trinity. 

Review. 

Day’s len 

gth, 

, 141i 

. 54m. 

Sunday 

24 

John the Baptist 


4 331 

7 271 

2 1 


10 12 

Monday 

25 

Augsb. Confession 

9 rises 2:59 M. 

4 33 

7 27 

2 1 


10 47 

Tuesday 

26 

J. B. Andrae 

j^p27. 2:13 A. 

4 33 

7 27 

2 


11 17 

Wednesday 

27 

7 Sleepers 

4 34 

7 26 

3 


11 46 

Thursday 

28 

Irenaeus 

4 34 

7 26 

3 


morn. 

Friday 

29 

Peter & Paul 

% rises 1:51 M. 

4 347 26 

3 


12 26 

Saturday 

30 

Raymond Lullus 

in perigee. 0 in ^5 

4 34 7 26 

3 

P*? 

1 21 
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Conjectures of the Weather. 

1-3. fair; 4. 5. warm; 6. 7. 
cloudy; 8. 9. rain; 10-12. 
warmest days ; 13-15. warm ; 
16. 17. cloudy; 18. 19. thun- 
der-storms ; 20-22. clear ; 23- 
25. fair; 26. 27. sultry, thun- 
der showers ; 28. 29. rain ; 30. 
31. warm. 


Week Days. 

DATE. 

ANNIVERSARY 

AND 

NAME-DAYS. 

ASPECTS OF PLANETS 

AND 

moon’s phases. 

SUN 

moon’s 

signs. 

MOON 

south. 

H. M. 

RISES 
H. M. 

SETS 1 
H. M. | 

Slow 

M. 

26) 6th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, Josh. 1. 1-19. 

Day’s length, 

f 141i 

. 52m. 

Sunday 

1 

H.Voes & F. Esch 

6 J) \i 9 rises 3 M. 

4 34 7 26 

3 i 

ft 

2 10 

Monday 

2 

Cornelius 

J) 6 2 % Moon in y 

4 357 25 

4 

ft 

2 54 

Tuesday 

3 

Aeon Palearius 


4 35 

7 25 

4 

ft 

3 44 

Wednesday 

4 

Independence 

4. 9:39 M. 6 y. 

4 36 

7 24 

4 

«“§S 

sets. 

Thursday 

5 

J. Oldcastle 


4 37 

7 23 

4 


7 56 

Friday 

6 

John Huss 


4 37 

7 23 

4 

■is 

8 29 

Saturday 

7 

Willibald 

Aldebaran rises 2:25 M. 

4 38 

7 22 

5 


8 $9 


27) 7tli Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, Josh. 3. 5-17. Day’s length, 14h. 42m. 


Sunday 

8;Kilian 

£ rises 1:82 M. 

4 39 7 21 

5 


9 28 

Monday 

9 Ephr. the Syrian 


4 39 7 21 

5 

w 

9 56 

Tuesday 

lOjWm. of Orange 

Hog days begin. 

4 39 7 21 

5 

& 

10 26 

Wednesday 

lljPlacidus 


4 40 7 20 

5 

A 

10 57 

Thursday 

12 Henry II. 

2:25 M. p^inap. 

4 40|7 20 

5 

A 

11 29 

Friday 

13 

Margaret 


4 41j7 19 

5 


morn. 

Saturday 

14 

Ansver 

Moon in ££ 

4 41j7 19 

5 


12 1 

28) 8tli Sun 

.. aft.Trin. S. S. Lesson, Josh. 5. 10-15 ; 6. 1-5. 

Day’s length. 

, 141i 

i. 36m. 

Sunday 

15 

Anna Askew 

7 ^ rises 12:34 M. 

4 42;7 18 

6 


12 46 

Monday 

16 

Sporatus 


4 43,7 17 

6 

Sr 

1 39 

Tuesday 

17 

Arnulf 

Arctur sets 10:56 A. 

4 44.7 16 

6 


2 41 

Wednesday 

18 

Bonaventura 


4 44 7 16 

6 


3 50 

Thursday 

19 

Louise Henriette 

10:6 A. 9 in Q 

4 45 7 15 

6 


risos. 

Friday 

20 

Elijah 

iMJ <5 $ % 6 £ h 

4 46 7 14 

6 


7 55 

Saturday 

21 

Eberhard 

$ in perihelion. 

4 47.7 13 

6 

sh. 

8 32 


29) 9th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, Josh. 7. 10-26. Day’s length, 14h. 24m. 


Sunday 

22 

Mary Magdalene 

© enters SI 

4 48 7 12 

6 

«&>• 

9 5 

Monday 

23 

Gottr. of Hamelle 


4 48 7 12 

6 


9 38 

Tuesday 

24 

Thos. of Kempten 

\ rises 1:24 M. 

4 49 7 11 

6 

AMP 

10 11 

Wednesday 

25 

James 

Fs in perigee. 

4 50 7 10 

6 


10 42 

Thursday 

26 

Anna 

fgp 26. 6:49 A. 

4 517 9 

6 


11 18 

Friday 

27 

Raymond Palmer 

Moon in £5 

4 52 7 8 

6 

IS? 

morn. 

Saturday 

28 

John Seb. Bach 


4 53 7 7 

6 


12 8 

30) 10tli Sunday after Trinity. 

S. S. Lesson, Josh. 8. 30-35. 

Day’s length, 

, 14h 

. 12m. 

Sunday 

29 

Olaus the Holy 

<5 D h % 

4 54 

7 6 

1 6 

ft 

12 51 

Monday 

30 

John Wessel 


4 54 

7 6 

1 6 

ft 

1 31 

Tuesday 

31 

Caspar Stade 

5 gr. Hel. Lat. N. 

4 55 

7 5 

! 6 

_?jf 

2 34 
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m ^ ^ the lord 

is with you, while 
YE BE WITH HIM. 


8tl} ;Montlj * 1883 - 31 


Conjectures of the W eather. 

1. thunder-storm; 2. 3. 
pleasant; 4-6. clear; 7. 8. 
changeable; 9. 10. rain; 11- 
13. clear; 14-16. warm; 17. 
18. cloudy: 19. 20. thunder 
showers; 21-23. fair; 24. 25. 
changeable ; 26. 27. change- 
able ; 28-30. pleasant ; 31. 

warm. 


Week Days. 

DATE. 

ANNIVERSARY 

AND 

NAME-DAYS. 

ASPECTS OF PLANETS 

AND 

moon’s PHASES. 

SUN 

moon’s 

SIGNS. 

MOON 

south. 

H. M. 

RISES. 1 
H. M.| 

SETS. | 
H. M. | 

Slow 

M. 

Wednesday 

i| 

Maccabees 

D <$ % $ 

4 56 

7 4 

6 

HIS 

3 41 

Thursday 

2. 

Mart. & Nero 

2. 8:2 A. 

4 57 

7 3 

6 

HIS 

sets. 

Friday 

3|Wm. Thorp 

f|P 6 D 5 9 r. 3:52 M.j 

4 58 

7 2 

6 


7 12 

Saturday 

4;Leonh. Kaefer 


4 58 

'7 2 

6 


7 39 


31) 11th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, Josh. 20. 1-9. Day’s length, 14h. 2m. 


Sunday 

5 

Evg. Salzburger 


4 

59 

7 

1 

6 


8 

10 

Monday 

6 

Anoint, of Christ 

Sirius rises 4:30 M. 

5 

0 

7 

0 

6 


8 

34 

Tuesday 

7 

Nonna 

1? rises 12:24 M. 

5 

1 

6 

59 

5 

a 

9 

6 

Wednesday 

8 

Hormisda 


5 

3 

6 

57 

5 

a 

9 

42 

Thursday 

9 

Numidicus 

in apogee. 

5 

4 

6 

56 

5 

46s 

10 

24 

Friday 

10 

Dest. of J erusalem 

JPlO. 8:5 A. 

5 

5 

6 

55 

5 


11 

6 

Saturday 

11 

Greg, of Utrecht 

Moon in 

5 

6 

6 

54 

5 


11 

55 


32) 12th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, Josh. 24 14-29. Day’s length, 13h 46m. 


Sunday 

12 

Ans. of Havelb. 

7 >k rises 10:44 A. 

5 

7 

6 53 

5 

# 

| morn. 

Monday 

13 

Zinzendorf 


5 

8 

6 52 

5 

#r 

12 

50 

Tuesday 

14 

Jac. Guthrie 

□ w® 

5 

9 

6 51 

4 


1 

40 

Wednesday 

15 

Maria 


5 

11 

6 49 

4 


2 

36 

Thursday 

16 

Rochus 

Spica sets 8:59 A. 

5 

12 

6 48 

4 


3 

22 

Friday 

17 

John Gerhard 


5 

13 

6 47 

4 

ll* 

3 

59 

Saturday 

18 

Hugo Grotius 

18. 7:29 M. 

5 

14 

6 46 

4 


' rises. 


33) 13th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, Judg. 2. 6-16. Day’s length, 13h. 28m. 


Sunday 

19 

Sebaldus 

End of Dog days. 

5 16 

6 44 

3 


7 13 

Monday 

20 

Dreisbach 1 1871 


5 17 

6 43 

3 

7# 

7 46 

Tuesday 

21 

J. Walter 1781 

in perigee. 

5 18 

6 42 

3 

m v 

8 20 

Wednesday 

22 

Symphorian 


5 19 

6 41 

3 


8 55 

Thursday 

23 

Gasp, of Coligny 

Moon in y © enters 

5 20 

6 40 

2 


9 33 

Friday 

24 

Bartholomew 

or 

5 21 6 39 

2 


10 10 

Saturday 

25 

Ludovicus 

H^25. 12:7 M . 6 Dk 

5 22 6 38 

2 


10 54 

34) 14th Sunday after Trinity. 

S. S. Lesson, Judg. 7. 1-8. 

Day’s length, 

13h 

. 14m. 

Sunday 

26|Ulphilas 

tj? stationary. 

5 23; 6 37 

2 

ft 

11 40 

Monday 

27IJovinian 

6 } % 

5 24 6 36 

1 

M 

morn. 

Tuesday 

28' Augustine 


5 26 6 34 

1 


12 50 

Wednesday 

29 J ohn beheaded 

6 J) % y. rises 2:10 M.j 

5 27 6 33 

1 


1 59 

Thursday 

30 Claudius of Turin 


5 28 6 32 

1 


3 1 

Friday 

31|Aidan 

Orion rises 12:42 M. 

5 30.6 30 

0 


4 5 
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Conjectures of tlie W eatlier. 

1-3. fair ; 4. 5. changeable ; 
6. 7. cloudy ; 8. thunder show- 
ers ; 9-12. clear, pleasant ; 
13—15. changeable; 16. 17. 
warm; 18. 19. sultry; 20. 21. 
storm ; 22. 23. cloudy ; 24-26. 
fair ; 27. 28. stormy ; 29. 30. 
pleasant. 


Week Days. 

t\ 

ANNIVERSARY 

AND 

NAME-DAYS. 

ASPECTS OF PLANETS 

SUN 

CO . I 

~ m 
§ ^ 

MOON 

south* 

H. M. 

< 

ft 

moon’s PHASES. 

RISES. 1 SETS. 1 Fast 
H. M. | H. M. | M. 

§2 
s m 

Saturday 

| 1 Hannah 

!#&£!. 8=50 M. |5 32 6 28| 0 

18-1 

sets. 

35) 15tli Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, Judg. 16. 21-31. 

Day’s length, 12h. 54m. 


Sunday 

2; 

Mamas 

□ h© 

5 33, 

6 27 

0 


7 

2 

Monday 

3 

Hildegard 

3 5 $ 

5 35 

6 25 

1 

A 

7 

32 

Tuesday 

4 

Ida 

Sirius rises 2:46 M. 

5 36 

6 24 

1 

A 

8 

0 

W ednesday 

5 

John Mollio 

in apogee. 

5 37 

6 23 

2 

a 

8 

30 

Thursday 

6 

Matthew Waibel 


5 38 

6 22 

2 

HIE 

9 

12 

Friday 

7 

Laz. Spengler 


5 39 

'6 21 

2 

HE 

9 

53 

Saturday 

8'Corbinian 

Moon in ££ 

5 40 6 20 

2 

#• 

10 

45 


36) 16th Sunday after Trinity. 

S. S. Lesson, Ruth 1. 14-22. 

Day’s len; 

?tii, 

12h. 

. 38m. 

Sunday 

9 

L. Paschali 

^9. 1:13 A. 

5 411 

6 19 

3 

#• 

11 36 

Monday 

10 

Paul Speratus 

h rises 10 A. 

5 42 

6 18 

3 


morn. 

Tuesday 

11 

John Brenz 


5 43 

6 17 

3 


12 44 

W ednesday 

12 

Dionysius Peloq. 

$ sets 7 A. 

5 44 

6 16 

4 

a\ 

1 46 

Thursday 

13 

Wm. Far el 


5 45 

6 15 

4 

A '2 49 

Friday 

14 

Cyprian 

2/ rises 1:18 M. 

5 47 

6 13 

5 


3 54 

Saturday 

15 

Picatius 


5 48 

6 12 

! 5 


;4 59 


37) 17th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 1 12-28. Day’s length, 12h. 20m. 


Sunday 

16 Euphemia 

A, 16. 4:17 A. 

5 50 6 10 

5 


rises. 

Monday 

17 Lambert 

7 

5 51 6 10 

6 


6 25 

Tuesday 

18'A.G. Spangenberg 

Orion rises 11:37 A. 

5 536 7 

6 

ff# 

7 1 

Wednesday 

1-9 Ember-Day 

in perigee. 

5 55 6 5 

6 

PS? 

7 41 

Thursday 

20,Thos. of St. Paul 

6 3© sup. Moon in y 5 56 6 4 

7 

P& 

8 35 

Friday 

21|Matthew 

6 D k 

|5 58 6 2 

7 

P$ 

9 25 

Saturday 

22 Einmeran 

[23. © enters =c= 

5 59 6 1 

7 

w 

10 23 


38) 18th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam, 3. 1-19 Day’s length, 12h. 0m. 


Sunday 

231 

Mart, of Geneva 

/gf^23. 7:26 A. Da y££i6h« 

6 

0 6 0 

8 

ft 

ii 

21 

Monday 

24 

J. J. Moser 

\ ^ 6 D % Autumn begins. 

6 

1 5 59 

8 

HE 

morn. 

Tuesday 

25 

Oleophas 

6 DV 

6 

2 5 58 

8 

HIS 

12 

15 

W ednesday 

261 

Lioba 


6 

4 5 56 

9 

HIS 

1 

15 

Thursday 

27 

Philipp Graveron 

t 4: rises 7:56 A. 

6 

6 5 54 

9 

Tf 

2 

13 

FrMay 

28 

P.Flyst&A.Clar 


6 

8 5 52 

9 


3 

14 

Saturday 

29 

St. Michael 

|Fomalhaut south 10:26 A.; 6 

10 5 5010 ] 

S-I 

4 

14 

39) 19th Sunday after Trinity. 

Review. 

Day’s len 

sth, 

llh 

. 40m. 

Sunday | 

30 1 Hieronymus 

|Procyon rises 12:47 M. 

6 12 5 48|10 | 

|5 

18 
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-s—eua— 4 

Conjectures of the Weatlier. 

1. 2. clear; 3-5. fair; 6. 7. 
rainy; 8-10. stormy, cold; 

| 11. 12. clear; 13. 14. change- 
able; 15. 16. cloudy; 17. 18. 

I rain; 19. 20. changeable ; 21- 
23. fair ; 24. 25. cloudy ; 26. 

| 27. rain ; 28-31. pleasant, 

clear. 


Week Days. 

DATE. 

ANNIVERSARY 

AND 

NAME-DAYS. 

ASPECTS OF PLANETS 

AND 

moon’s PHASES. 

SUN 

Ul . 

ll 

% w 

MOON 

south. 

H. M. 

RISES SETS (Fast 
H. M. H. M. | M. 

Monday 

1 

Rumigius 

1. 12:30 M. 

6 IS 5 47 10 

A 

| sets. 

Tuesday 

2 

Leodgar 

IP , 

6 145 4611 


|6 30 

Wednesday 

3 

The 2 Ewald 

W in apogee. 

6 15 5 45 11 

*1 

7 9 

Thursday 

4 

Franciscus 

Moon in ^ 

6 16 5 4411 


7 53 

Friday 

5 

Peter Oanesechi 

7 % rises 7:26 M. 

6 17 5 4212 


8 44 

Saturday 

6 

Henry Albert 


6 18 4 42 12 


9 31 


40) 20th Sunday after Trinity* S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 4. 10-18. Bay’s length, llh. 22m. 


Sunday 

7 

Theodore Beza 

>2 rises &29 A. 

6 19 5 41 

12 


110 43 

Monday 

8 

Robert Grosshea’d 


6 20 5 40. 

12 


ii 

52 

Tuesday 

9 

l)io. Areopagus 

9. 4:55 M. 

6 22 5 38 

13 


mom. 

Wednesday 

10 

Justus Jonas 

jjg) % rises 11:43 A. 

6 24 5 36; 

13 


12 

59 

Thursday 

11 

Ulrich Zwingli 


6 25 5 35 13 


2 

10 

Friday 

12 

H. Bullinger 

£ rises 10:58 A. 

6 26 5 341 13 

<t&}' 

3 

4 

Saturday 

13 -Elizabeth Frey | 


6 27,5 33 

44 j 


3 

56 


41) 21st Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 7. 3-17. Day’s length, llh. 2m. 


Sunday 

14 

Nicholas Ridley 

Aldebaran rises 8:21 A. 

6 29 

5 31 14 


4 40 

Monday 

15 

Aurelia 

Moon in y 

6 31 

5 2914 


5 32 

Tuesday 

16 

Galjus 

|fM6. 1:21 M.O«SBt 

6 32 

5 28 14 


rises. 

Wednesday 

17 

Florentine 

in perigee. 

6 34 

5 26; 15 


6 22 

Thursday 

18 

St. Luke 


6 35 

5 25 15 

ps? 

7 3 

Friday 

19 

Chr. Schmidt 

<5 5 h <5 % V 

6 36 

5 24|15 


7 48 

Saturday 

20 

F. Lambert 


6 38 

5 22; 15 

fi 

8 36 

42) 22d Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 8. 1-10. 

Bay’s length, 

, 10h 

. 42m. 

Sunday 

21 

Hillarion 

(v) enters 

6 39 

5 21 

15 


9 "26 

Monday 

22 

Hedwig 

^ 22. 5:54 A.. 

6 40 

5 20 

15 


10 19 

Tuesday 

23 

H. Martyn 

3) <5 11 1 

6 41 

5 19 

15 


11 18 

Wednesday 

24 

M. Schlatter 


6 42 

5 18 

16 


morn. 

Thursday 

25 

John Huss 

$ sets. Evening star. 

6 43 

5 17 

16 

if# 

12 20 

Friday 

26 

Amandus 


6 44 

5 16 

16 

w 

1 24 

Saturday 

27 

Frumentius 


6 45 

5 15 

16 

w 

2 30 


48) 23d Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 10. 17-27. Bay’s length, : 10h. 2Sm. 


Sunday 

28 

Simon & Jude 

1 2 rises 7:14 M. 

6 46 

5 

14 

16 

A 

3 44 

Monday 

29 

Alfred the Great 

<5 5 5 

6 47 

5 

13 

16 

A 

5 0 

Tuesday 

30 

Jacob Sturm 

>g|j|fc30. 6:82 A. ^ apog. 

6 49 

5 

11 

16 


sets. 

Wednesday 

31 

Reformation 

Moon in 

6 50 

5 

10 

16 


5 30 
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Conjectures of the Weather. 

1-3. fair ; 4-6. changeable ; 
7. 8. rain; 9-11. clear; 12. 
13. pleasant ; 14-16. cloudy ; 
17. 18. rain ; 19. 20. change- 
able ; 21-23. fair ; 24. 25. 
cloudy ; 26. 27. storm ; 28. 
29. fair, mild ; 30. change- 
able. 


Week Days. 

DATE. 

ANNIVERSARY 

AND 

NAME-DAYS. 

ASPECTS OF PLANETS 

AND 

moon’s PHASES. 

SUN 

02 . 
asg 

a m 

MOON 

south. 

H. M. 

RISES 
H. M. 

1 SETS 
| H. M. 

(Fast 

Thursday 

1 1 

All Saints 

□ % © % rises 10:26 A. 

6 51 

5 

9 

16 

#• 

6 36 

Friday 

I 2 

V ictorine 


6 52 

5 

8 

16 

#r 

7 32 

Saturday 

3 

Pirmin 

Sirius rises 11:8 A. 

6 53 

5 

7 

16 


8 36 

44) 24th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 12. 13-25. 

Day’s length, lOh 

• 12m. 

Sunday 

4 

J. A. Bengel 

2/ rises 10:30 A. 

6 54 

5 

6 

16 


9 29 

Monday 

5 

Hans Egede 


6 55 

i 5 

5 

16 


10 18 

Tuesday 

6 

Gust. Adolf 

Orion rises 8:36 A. 

6 57 

'5 

4 

16 


11 8 

Wednesday 

7 

Willibrord 

7. 6:40 A. 

6 58 

5 

2 

16 


morn. 

Thursday 

8 

Willihead 

Aretur south 6:28 A. 

6 59 

5 

1 

16 

«S5» 

12 12 

Friday 

9 

J. v. Staupitz 


7 0 

4 

0 

16 

>*2s» 

11 21 

Saturday 

10 

Martin Luther 

9 sets 5:37 M. 

7 1 

4 59| 

16 


2 32 


45) 25th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 15. 12-26. Day’s length, 9h. 56m. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


ii 

t Martin Bishop 


7 

2 

4 58 

16 

HP# 

3 

40 

12 

Livinus 

. f V© 

7 

3 

4 57 

16 

HP# 

4 

41 

13 

Arcadius 

Moon in y [perigee. 

7 

4 

4 56 

15 


5 

42 

14 

Levin 

14. 11:13 M. ^ in 

7 

5 

4 55 

15 


rises 

15 

John Keppler 

6 D \ 1; r. 5:46 A. 

7 

6 

4 54 

15 


5 

40 

16 

Caspar Cruciger 

- 

7 

7 

4 53 

15 

w 

6 

27 

17 

Bernhard 

Eegulus rises 8:47 A. 

7 

8 

4 52 

15 

II 

7 

18 


46) 26th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 16. 1-13. Day’s length, 9h. 42m. 


Sunday 

18 

Gregory E. 


7 

9 

4 51 

15 


8 

11 

Monday 

19 

Elizabeth 

6 DV 

7 

10 

4 50 

14 


9 

6 

Tuesday 

20 

John Williams 

6 J l 

7 

11 

4 49 

14 


9 

59 

Wednesday 

21 

Columbanus 

/gFN 21. 8:19 M. 

7 

12 

4 48 

14 


10 

59 

Thursday 

22 

Oekolampadius 

@ enters / 

7 

13 

4 47 

14 


morn. 

Friday 

23 

Clement of Rome 


7 

14 

4 46 

13 


12 

12 

Saturday 

24 

John Knox 

b south 12 A. 

7 

15 

4 15 

13 


1 

29 


47) 27th Sunday after Trinity. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 17. 38-51. Day’s length, 9h. 28m. 


Sunday 

25 

Catharine 


7 

16 

4 44 

13 

a 

2 

39 

Monday 

26 

Conrad 

in apogee. 

7 

16 

4 44 

12 

5*2 

3 

50 

Tuesday 

27 

Marg. Blaarer 

Moon in £2 

7 

17 

4 43 

12 


5 

4 

Wednesday 

28 

Alex. Roussel 

8 h © 

7 

18 

4 42 

12 

ms 

6 

6 

Thursday 

29 

Saturn inus 

A29. 1:30 M. 6 } $ 

7 

18 

4 42 

11 

$F 

sets 

Friday 

30 

Andrew 



7 

19 

4 41 

11 


'L 

0 
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hine Eyes all, 

shctll see. the 

Gt in His Beauty. I 


12tij itloni!}. 1883. 31 Dcujs. 


Conjectures of the Weather, 

1-3. clear, cold ; 4. 5. change- 
able; 6 7. cloudy ; 8. snow ; 9- 
11. cold; 12. 13. north-wind; 
14-16. mild ; 17. 18. rain and 
snow ; 19-21. clear, cold ; 22. 
23. mild ; 24. 25. cloudy ; 26. 
27. snow; 28-30. cold; 31. 
changeable. 


Week Days.! 


Saturday | 


ANNIVERSARY 

AND 

NAME-DAYS. 


ljEligius 


ASPECTS OF PLANETS 

AND 

moon’s PHASES. 


SUN 


RISES. I SETS. (Fast 
H. M. H. M. I M. 


MOON 

south. 


5 D 9 9 sets 6:2 M.[7 19|4 41|11 |^|6 35 


48) 1st Sunday in Advent. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 8. 11-16. Day’s length, 9h. 20m, 


Sunday 

2 1 John Ruysbroek 


7 

20 

4 40 

10 


7 

23 

Monday 

3;j. Walter 1 1818 

y. rises 8:45 A. 

7 

20 

4 40 

10 


8 

18 

Tuesday 

4;Gf. v. Zuetphen 


7 

21 

4 39 

9 

A 

9 

16 

Wednesday 

5 Nicolaus 

7 south 10:58 A. 

7 

21 

4 39 

9 

<&?< 

10 

10 

Thursday 

6 Crispina 


7 

22 

4 38 

9 


11 

16 

Friday 

7 Ph. Fr. Hiller 

7. 6:22 M. | 

7 

22 

4 38 

8 


morn. 

Saturday 

8,Fr. Ad. Lampe 

jSP Sirius rises 8:17 AJ 

7 

23 

4 37 

8 


[12 

30; 


40) 2d Sunday in Advent. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 20. 32-42. Day’s length, Oh. 12m. 


Sunday 

9|Benj. Schmolk 


7 

24 

4 36 

7 

7# 

1 

45 

Monday 

lOFaul Eber 

Moon in y 

7 

24 

4 36 

7 


2 

59 

Tuesday 

11 H. v. Zuetphen 


7 

25 

4 35 

6 

PS? 

4 

10 

Wednesday 

12jVicelin 

6 3 Pi in perigee. 

7 

25 

4 35 

6 


5 

26 

Thursday 

l3jBerthold 

A 13. 10:4 A. 

7 

26, 

4 34 

5 


rises 

Friday 

14 Dioseorus 


7 

26 

4 34 

5 

M 

5 

36 

Saturday 

15| Ignatius 

Begulus rises 9:47 A. 

7 

26 

4 34 

1 5 

HSSi 

6 

46 


50) 3d Sunday in Advent. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam.i 24. 1-17. Day’s length, Oh. 8m. 


Sunday 

1 6 Adelheid 


7 26 

4 34 

4 

ms 

7 

56 

Monday 

17jSturm 


7 27 

4 33 

4 

rf 

8 

44 

Tuesday 

18 ( Seckendorf 

6 J) % % rises 9:8 A. 

7 27 

4 33 

3 

si* 

9 

33 

Wednesday 

19| Ember Day 


7 27 

4 33 

3 

ff 

10 

12 

Thursday 

20 i Clemens o£ Alex. 

□ ¥© [=2= 

7 27 

4 33 

2 


11 

10 

Friday 

21|Thomas 

21. 2:44 M. ©ent. 

7 28 

4 32 

2 


morn. 

Saturday 

22 j Hugo McKeil 

8b. Day. Winter begins. 

7 27 

4 33 

1 

a 

12 

12 


51) 4th Sunday in Advent. S. S. Lesson, 1 Sam. 31 1-13. Day’s length, Oh. 6m. 


Sunday 

23! Anna du. Bourg 


7 

27 

4 33 

1 

a 

1 

22 

Monday 

24 Holy Eve 

in apogee. 

7 

27 

4 33 


MSS 

2 

31 

Tuesday 

25Christmas 

Moon in Q 

7 

27 

4 33 

Slow 

mg 

3 

40 

Wednesday 

26 Stephen 


7 

26 

4 34 

1 

^ r 

4 

46 

Thursday 

27 John Evang. 

h south 10:16 A. 

7 

26 

4 34 

1 


5 

34 

Friday 

28, Innocents 


7 

26 

4 34 

2 

ix£> 

6 

10 

Saturday 

29, David 

IP 29. 7:35 M. 

7 

25 

4 35 

2 

A 

sets 


52) Sunday after Christmas. Review. Day’s length, Oh. 10m. 


Sunday 

30 

J onathan 


7 25 

4 351 

3 


6 12 

Monday 

31 

Sylvester 

D 8 § 9 9 sets 6:40 M. 

7 25 

4 35 

3 

j 

7 20 
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Christian Family Almanac, 



The Prairie Home. 


O UR story opens in 1854 in the beautiful 
village of Corning, New York. A me- 
chanic’s home is in the center, and about the 
hearth-fire there was frequent canvass of the 
question of emigration. Minnesota was then 
a Territory. Wide ranges of prairie, as 


beautiful as the sun ever shone upon, invited 
settlement— invited the hand of civilizing 
improvement, fashioning and development. 
The pictures of what were imagined to be 
possibilities, probabilities, and, by dint of 
industry and labor, realities, flitted before the 
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mind’s eye of our mechanic here and his 
whilom hoarders. The future looked glow- 
ing. Broad fields, waving in remunerative 
crops, rose before the imagination. Vacant 
quarter-sections were peopled, lines of high- 
way were established, bridges were con- 
structed, school houses provided and flourish- 
ing settlements established upon those await- 
ing prairies. Well do we remember those 
gorgeous word limnings of our ideal artists. 
It sounded to one, not in the spirit, vision- 
ary— like wild dreams of those bereft of 
their senses. 

D., whom we shall make a prominent feat- 
ure in this sketch, had a beautiful home. He 
was prosperous at his trade, his wife was an 
industrious, helpful woman, and two beauti- 
ful children blessed his home and his 
hopes. Not content with these, he visited 
Minnesota. He trod those blooming prairies, 
he feasted his eyes on those gorgeous land- 
scapes, he built up a proud future in his 
mind for the then broad Territory, and came 
home to infuse into the minds of others 
something of his own enthusiasm and faith. 

A party emigrated from Corning to Min- 
nesota in the Spring of 1854. Well do we 
remember the partings— the good byes, the 
tears — but above all shone out the confident 
hopes. 

A MINNESOTA HOME. 

A hundred miles up the Crow river there 
is a new home. It is the home of the 
same industrious hands, warm hearts and 
hopeful spirits whom we met last year 
in Corning, a thousand miles away. What 
a broad scene spreads out before the eyes 
from this door-step. To the north the Crow 
river meanders, skirted by thrifty groves 
of deciduous timber. To the west and 
south stretch the prairie — the material 
of which American farms are made — 
ready for the tread of the labor-saving ma- 
chinery of the present day. 

The vision of a home, formed and talked 
over in the old home at Corning, is here 
beginning to realize. The land has been 
selected, breaking has been done. Grain 
has been sown, a house has been built, the 
road has been laid and the house fronts it — 
a fence marks its outlines and a handy gate- 
way makes ingress and egress convenient. 
Labor is gradually developing the home, 


according to the plan. Such homes form 
communities, a few communities form a 
county, a few counties form a State. 

An interval of a few years passes. The 
children are grown, the plan is yet more fully 
developed, the road before the house becomes 
a beaten highway. The marks of iron-clad 
wheels in beaten parallel lines are seen - c or 
miles in the hither and the thither direc- 
tion. A fine flock of cattle and numer- 
ous horses are peacefully grazing upon the 
open prairie, comfortable independence is 
smiling upon our brave heroes and they are 
realizing theii dream. Yea, verily, yonder 
is the school-house, the mill, the store, the 
shops, the post-office ; the vision is being 
verified, the grainstacks are abundant, the 
hay ricks stand waiting their season; all 
betokens provident thrift. Our heroes are 
working their vision, their hopes, into real- 
ity. In their reward they are happy and 
content. 

THE ALARM. 

It struck like a tornado— the alarm. Faces 
blanched, red lips whitened, strong muscles 
weakened — trembled. ’Twas but a word — 
one dire, awful word— “The Sioux!” 
What ? where ?— Oh no, it cannot be ! They 
will not blast such a scene — spread desola- 
tion and want where now is such plenty ! 

AVhat agonizing moments between the first 
note of alarm and the first pattering drops of 
the reality. The heart beats ; the eyes 
sweep everywhere ; evidence is sought, may- 
hap to corroborate, or— blessed thought — 
maybe to prove the alarm a mistake— a -false 
alarm. 

No, no, ’t is not false ! See adown the 
river road the up-the-river settlers are hurry- 
ing in squads, driving horses and cattle as 
best they may, hurrying to the county seat, 
where a few miles away they will make a 
stand and resist the flood, the tornado, the 
Sioux ! See yon lurid smoke arising. ’Tis 
burning homes — there, and there, and there, 
and yonder — one, two, three, four— and the 
wheat ricks and the hay. The cattle .ire 
bellowing, the flames mount higher and 
higher— the Indians ! they come ! they come ! 

D. and his family join the fleeing neigh- 
bors and unite at the county seat. A stock- 
ade is here hastily constructed, and by brave 
fighting the marauders are kept at bay. The 
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fight is not a part of our story. It was like 
all Indian fights, a series of attempts to in- 
snare, delude, and finally to capture hy siege. 
Our settlers saved their lives and the lives of 
their families. This was all, 

THE DESERT. 

For miles and miles the hand of industry 
had imparted its magic touch to the sleeping 
soil along the Crow, and it had bloomed 
fruitfully. The timber of the forest had 
fashioned into houses, stables and waiting 
piles of fuel. Flowers and climbing vines; 
fruit trees and hopes big with promise of 
future reward had been .fostered and gave 
evidence of successive annual reward, as the 
years should come and the years should 
go. Such was the Crow river country the day 
when the noble red man came down for a 
visit. He came with a whoop and a yell — a 
torch and a musket. To every structure 
which would burn, he applied the torch — 
houses, stables, stacks and wood piles. Ev- 
ery living creature— human or brute — he 
appropriated and hurried away. If they 
could not travel, death ended their proba- 
tion. The sun which rose so peacefully that 
morn, went down upon a scene of awful, 
wanton, savage waste and butchery. The 
evening sky for miles around was lit with 
blazing homes, stacks and surroundings. In 
the morn ng of the morrow the eye looked 
out upon a waste. Not a house remained. 
Every home destroyed — the crop, the labor 
and industry of the year swept away by the 
torch of the savage incendiary. 

THE CHARRED GATE-POST. 

There is an eloquence about single objects 
which a group does not possess. A single 
lone tree — a single chain link — a lone, single 
bird, and so on. In the tornado’s track we 
have seen ere now a single broken, leafless 
trunk left upright, where all else was pros- 
trate of the broad, heavy woodland. What 
an eloquence in that broken, upright form. 
What a fury had it resisted. Shorn of its 
life — its branches — it stood through coming 
years a mute but eloquent witness, testifying 
of the power of the storm. 

Fifteen years after the awful events men- 
tioned above, we passed the spot chosen by 
D., in 1857, for a home. One only silent wit- 
ness remained to prove that the home-work 
had ever been undertaken there — a silent, 


charred gate-post. There it stood, where 
twenty years ago it was planted. The chil- 
dren had passed it happily, peacefully — the 
neighbors had gone in and out to that home 
for five busy, fleeting years. Mr. and Mrs. 
D. had leaned upon it as they looked out 
over their possessions, and hope lit up their 
eyes with promise of big reward in store. 
That gate-post was an evidence of home 
care— of saving during the season of over- 
production against the season of non-produc- 
tion. It was a bar to certain unallowable 
events. It protected the kitchen garden — 
the field crops— the home beyond. It was 
an efficient factor in the farmer-settler’s 
home. There it stood, speechless, but elo- 
quent. The charred remains told of fire. The 
fence had gone down in the general holocaust 
with the buildings and the home. There had 
been no home there since. The fire upon the 
hearth had never been renewed. Mrs. D. 
could never bring her woman’s heart to trust 
her little ones where the red fiends had come 
and wrought such devastation. 

Of all these years of labor — creating, 
civilizing, home-making labor — when we 
stood there, naught remained but this gate- 
post. It testified of the hopes that had been; 
of the fear, the bitter disappointment that 
then was. We looked upon it, saw the fiend- 
lit fire which snuffed out the home, saw the 
home, saw the burning dwellings up the 
river, saw the home-makers fleeing for their 
lives, saw the happy Corning home of years 
agone, saw the red fiends who wrought the 
destruction. 

An Indian makes no home, plants no gate- 
posts, indulges in no home-making fancies. 
Tines never clamber over the porch by his 
planting. Highways he makes none ; a path 
does him. He is a pure Communist. The 
best the earth has is for him. He takes 
it. When the best which was is gone, he 
takes the next best, be it fish, flesh, buffalo, 
bear, deer, coon or dog. He labors not ; he 
destroys labor. Abandon Minnesota and 
beyond to the red man to-day, its highways, 
villages, mills, its vast productive power, and 
in the hands of the red man it would be a 
desert in a score of years. He would burn 
the towns to see them bum, he would use the 
railroad grades for scouting paths. The non- 
sense of civilization, he wants none of it. 
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THE REWARD OF HOPE AND LABOR. 

The pictures drawn in that home at D.’s, 
Corning, N. Y., almost thirty years ago, have 
been more than realized. The homes have 
grown — the farms developed — highways 
builded— county formed— and within plain 
view of the farm of T. C. Jewett, one of the 


painters alluded to, has grown the rich village 
of Litchfield, a railroad town of several thou- 
sands. Our sketches have no moral other 
than absolute, un wrought fact. We might 
enter into details of the fight at Forest City 
for dear life, lasting day after day. We will 
only explain that these events occurred dur- 
ing the great Minnesota massacre. 


Church Festivals and Fairs. 


C HURCH festivals, levees and fairs, 
Whate’er their aim, are only snares, 

And deep-laid schemes to “raise the wind,” 
Just suited to the carnal mind. 

They serve as bribes to blind men’s eyes ; 

As though t’ indulge were sacrifice ! 

A festival implies a feast 
Attended with much fun and jest, 

Where those who have the scrip to pay 
May eat, and drink, and joke, and play. 

At fairs they offer toys to sell, 

With tricks to make them relish well ; 

In view of what they offer there, 

’T would pass for Bunyan’s “Vanity Fair.” 
The same is true of their levees, 

Designed the carnal mind to please ; 

Where rowdy, saint, and priest combine 
To give the crowd a “ first-rate time.” 

The priest is there, but will he dare 
To say this world is false, though fair? 

If so, and he still persists to go, 

He’s caught in the snare, and bound to woe. 

The rowdy, priest, and saint profane 
The house made sacred to God’s name. 

They make the church a banquet-house, 
Where all the rabble may carouse 
In pride, and lust, and tricks, and fun, 

Till ten at night, perhaps till one ; 


“Idolaters ! ” as Paul would say, 

“ Who eat and drink, and rise to play ; ” 
They’re “evil servants,” saith the Lord, 
“Who eat and drink, with the drunken” 
horde. 

Oh, that they would one moment pause, 

And see how they disgrace God’s cause, 
While worldly men may justly say, 

“It seems that we’re no worse than they.” 
Where are the saints of former days, 

Who honor God in all their ways ; 

Who ’gainst such works their voices raise ; 
And spend their lives in prayer and praise ; 
Who in their closets can but grieve, 

While others make “ a den of thieves ” 

Of churches, which were once the place 
Where God displayed His saving grace, 
Whose hearts are even pained to see 
The church and world get up a spree, 

And call the rabble far and near, 

To come and join in worldly cheer ? 

The earth’s mad children seeming, 

Are found in that dread day ; 

Some scoffing, feasting, dreaming, 

To judgment called away ! 

Their triumphs now are ended; 

Probation, hope, are gone ! 

Their fruitless cries are blended, 

As vengeance rushes on ! 


An Object Lesson. — Little Isa, three 
years old, in her father’s absence at business, 
happened to let a china plate fall. Her 
mother was very sorry for the accident, as it 
broke her china set. At night she told her 
husband about it, and he said, “Why, Isa, 
how did you do such a careless thing?” 
“ This way, papa,” said she, quick as a flash, 
taking another plate from the tea-table and 
dropping it on the floor. 


The Dancing Pea.— Take two little pins 
and stick them crosswise through a pea. 
Then get the stem of a clay-pipe and place 
the point of one of the pins down the stem, 
so that the pea will rest on the stem. Blow 
at the other end of the stem, holding the 
head back, and the stem straight up. The 
pea will dance in the air in quite a funny 
manner. This is an old game known as “the 
dancing pea.” 
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“ Lord, I Mean Business.” 


A drunken engineer ! What can he more 
dreadful to think of than that? One 
shudders at the possible results, the horrible 
wrecks of trains and loss of lives, bodies 
crushed beyond recognition, others bruised 
and maimed and blood-stained, and all the 
sickening detail that sets a country to trem- 
bling ; for from all parts of it are members 
of households in each train that flies over the 
glistening rails. A long train with hundreds 
of people on it, flush with life and expect- 
ancy, all in the hands of a madman, dashing 
at a rate that blanches the cheek of the on- 
looker ! A drunken engineer ! Is anything 
more frightful to consider? 


and sobered by the thought to slacken the 
speed. Oh ! how many nights have I gone 
plunging into darkness that seemed Egyp- 
tian, bearing loads of unconscious ones, 
when, if anything had been in the way, all 
would have been dashed to pieces. 

“It was on my engine and while drunk 
that the Spirit convicted me of sin. I was 
led to think of what I was, and what an awful 
doom was before me as a sinner. But I was 
sober when I was converted. I saw what 
Christ had done for just such lost ones, and 
just because I was a lost sinner I learned it 
was all for me. And now I am forever his 
who redeemed me. 



And yet such a one was, and such are 
to-day. The one I speak of was found in a 
daily prayer-meeting a few days ago, speak- 
ing so clearly and positively of the grace of 
God that he was accosted after the meeting, 
that the pressure of the hand of a brother in 
the Lord might be given him. 

“ I will give you my story,” he said, when 
asked how long he had been converted. 

“It is about seven months since the Lord 
found me and made known his love for 
me. I am an engineer on a railroad, and 
was a drunkard. Many a time I have been 
in liquor when on the engine, and many 
times I have held on the throttle-valve, with 
my train leaping over the ground and my 
heart aching and the sweat rolling off me, 
and tears in my eyes, yet desperate and half 
mad, aroused at last to see what I was doing, 


“But you may well believe I was an ignor- 
ant one. Why, sir, I attempted family wor- 
ship, and when I read a chapter of {Scripture 
I did not know what to say to God. My lit- 
tle daughter, who had been taught in Sunday- 
school, had to help me repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. And for a good while afterwards 
whenever I tried to pray before others I 
broke down. But I knew God had saved me, 
and He understood men. 

“Yery soon after my conversion, when I 
drove my engine up to the old stopping place, 
where I was accustomed to take a meal and 
something to drink besides, I saw my old 
companions there ready for me. As soon as 
they saw me they called out, ‘Here comes 
Tom ; now we will have a good time.* ” 

“ I hope you did not go near to them or go 
into the saloon with them, but avoided them 
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altogether,’* said one of the crowd of list- 
eners who had gathered around this dear man. 

“ That is what was suggested to me. I 
think it must have been Satan though,” 
replied the man. “This was my dining 
place regularly, and, as I had helped them to 
serve the devil there, it seemed to come 
clearly to my mind that I should now testify 
of my new Master. So I looked up to him in 
my hour of need, and went in and took my 
seat at the table and began to eat. 

“ Soon they pressed me to drink, as usual ; 
but I told them I could not do it, I belonged 
to the Lord Jesus now. They, of course, 
began to ridicule me at first. But I told 
them how the Lord had met me, and what he 
had done for me, and they quieted down 
under this. Since that time the Lord has 
converted every one of them. 

“ I don’t know how it is, but I have found 
enough to do just to tell of his work, with 


and for me and in me. And sometimes I 
have been sent for to talk with others ; once, 
when I was sent for to see a friend that was 
very sick, he asked me to pray for him. I 
did not know what to say, but I concluded to 
tell the Lord just what was in my heart ; so 
I knelt down by his bedside, and all I could 
say was, ‘ O Lord, I mean business ! ’ 

“This may seem strange to you, but He 
understood me, and took the business in 
hand, which was the conversion of this 
man’s soul, and, he was converted ; that was 
enough for me. 

“Well, friends, I have known what they 
call the pleasures of sin ‘in this world, and 
they are nothing but sorrow and evil. And I 
know what the Lord can be and do for a 
poor lost one like me. I have no desire for 
the old ways. He keeps me, and will keep 
me to the end.” 


Aunt Hattie’s Experience. 


“TT7ha,t a dreadful day this is, and 1 sup- 

VV pose all because I had arranged to go 
out and have a good time. I wonder if it 
will never stop raining?” These remarks 
I made in the presence of Aunt Hattie, 
who sat in the sitting-room making an apron. 

“Darling,” said Aunt Hattie. She most 
-always called me Darling, but I don’t know 
why it was, unless it is because I was always 
so impatient and fretful. 

“Darling, does not Godsend the sunshine 
and the rain each in due season? Does he 
not always do right.” 

“I don’t know but he does,” I replied, 
“but I am sure if I had the direction of the 
weather, I would not have it rain all the 
time, especially when I wanted to go out.” 

“ Well, Darling, does it make us feel any 
better, or more satisfied with ourselves to 
feel impatient and be fretful with what we 
cannot help?” 

“I don’t suppose that it makes you feel 
any better, Auntie,” I replied, “because you 
are never impatient or fretful, and nothing 
seems ever to trouble or annoy you, but you 
know I can’t help it. I presume I was born 
to fret through all my life, and to be annoyed 
with such little things I think you would 


call them, but to me these little things are 
large enough to be very vexatious. I think 
I must have been born in the wrong time of 
the moon. If I were like you, I don’t sup- 
pose I should ever have anything to trouble 
me more than you do. If it should rain 
forty days and forty nights, or if the wind 
should blow a hurricane, and take the roof 
of the house off, it would hardly disturb 
your peace of mind, and you would continue 
to think it is all for the best ; but I have tried 
and tried to be more like you, and the more 
I try, the worse I seem to be.” 

“ Perhaps you do not go to the right source 
for help, or do not go with the right under- 
standing how to obtain it,” said Auntie. 

“Well, I don’t know,” I replied. “You 
know I. have pretended for several years to 
be a Christian, and 1 used to think sometimes 
that the Lord would hear our prayers, and 
help us some when we asked him ; but for a 
long time I have prayed and prayed and 
prayed that I might be better, but I don’t 
get better one bit. I went to our pastor some 
weeks ago and told him all about how 
wicked I am most all the time, and asked 
him what I should do to make me feel more 
reconciled with myself. Well, he seemed to 
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feel very sorry for me, and quoted a good 
many passages from the Bible, showing that 
if we would call on the Lord he would help 
us overcome all our shortcomings. I went 
home somewhat encouraged, and was deter- 
mined I would follow his advice, and I read 
my Bible, and prayed the Lord that I might 
live better, but you know, Auntie, what a 
miserable, fretful person I am yet, and I have 
about come to the conclusion I will not try 
any more, because it seems I am growing 
worse and worse every day. 

“Did you ever know, Darling, ” said Aunt 
Hattie, “that I once had as fretful a dispo- 
sition as you have, and things were always 
going wrong with me as they do with you ; 
or rather, that I was always in the wrong 
with them and felt myself just as unhappy 
as you seem to feel ? ” 

“Ho, Auntie, indeed I never knew any 
such thing,” I replied. “ I never supposed 
you ever had any trouble, except, perhaps, 
when uncle died, and the next year after 
when cousin Fred was taken away from you; 
and then on both those occasions, I remem- 
ber I would often hear you say, ‘ The Lord 
doeth all things well,’ and “shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right? ’ and * Hot 
my will, but thine, O Lord, be done,’ or some 
such expressions. I don’t remember now 
just what the words were, but I always 
wondered how you could feel so resigned, so 
uncomplaining after the Lord had dealt so 
severely with you. But, were you, Auntie, 
ever cross and fretful as I am ? Dear me, if 
I could think so, I should think there might 
be some hope for me. 1 * 

“Yes, indeed,” said Auntie, “my life was 
made up of many little trials and perplex- 
ities which ever kept me fretful and impa- 
tient, feeling dissatisfied with myself and 
often with things around me, perhaps as 
much or more than you do.” 

“ Tell me, Auntie, please do, what made 
such a chance in you, and how you found 
the secret of such happiness as you seem 
always to have. I would just like to know 
how I may become as good as you are.” 

“O ! Darling, don't think that I am good,” 
said Aunt Hattie. “It is not by any merit 
of my own, but by the merit of Him who con- 
quered for me, that I overcame the evil with- 
in me.” 


“ Tell me all about it, Auntie. Would not 
I give all the world, yes a thousand of them, 
were they mine, to feel as you do? What 
did you do, Auntie? ” 

“Do?” repeated Aunt Hattie. “I don’t 
know that I did anything in particular ; and 
besides, my experience is probably different 
from that of any other person. We all have 
some differences in character, and each per- 
son’s Christian experience is, in some respects, 
unlike that of any other’s. We all need to 
learn some lessons adapted tq our individual 
case, and what I may need most may be dif- 
ferent from that which will do you the most 
good, and the especial teaching which I have 
received, and the manner in which this lesson 
was taught me, will probably not be necessary 
for you ; but if it were best, I would much 
prefer that you receive the lesson in the same 
manner I did. Do you believe in visions, 
Darling?” 

At this question, I looked up in astonish- 
ment. Aunt Hattie’s eyes were lighted up 
with an expression as if she then saw the 
gates of heaven wide open, and the saints 
before the throne with palms of victory in 
their hands, and heard the angels shouting 
Alleluia. 

“Visions,” I repeated; “I never have 
believed in them much since Paul and Peter 
had their visions, but I would give a thou- 
sand dollars if 1 could see one ; that is, I 
mean, a real good one, like those Peter and 
James and John saw on the mount, or like 
the one Paul saw, a view of the third heav- 
ens. I have always wondered why Paul did 
not tell us more about what he saw in that 
vision. But have you ever had a vision, 
Auntie, a real vision, a real good one ? ” 

“ My lips should ever be like Paul’s, un- 
willing to speak of the things I have seen,” 
said Auntie, “were it not that a recital of 
the lesson I then learned and the manner 
in which it was. taught, may benefit you 
also. For this reason, and this only, I will 
give you a part of my Christian experience. 

“As 1 have told you before, my early 
Christian life, in many respects, was very 
much like what you tell me of your own. I 
was trying to be a Christian, but 1 made very 
little advancement. I did not dare to think 
that Jesus had not forgiven my sins, for I 
believed he was able and willing, and he had 
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said, if we ask our heavenly Father for those 
things we need he will hear us. I had heard 
others tell of the love of God in their hearts, 
and of the peace and joy they felt, but I could 
tell of nothing of that kind. I felt that I 
was a stranger to these things, and besides, 
I knew I had so many imperfections that I 
could scarcely believe I could be a Chris- 
tian. I was satisfied I could not* be such a 
Christian as I should be and wanted to be, 
and still have them. It was not that I had 
committed any great sins, nor done anything 
of which others complained ; but I was some- 
times fretful, fault-finding, and often saying 
things which had better not been said, or 
saying things in a different manner from 
what I ought to ; little things of themselves, 
hut many of them. This made my Christian 
life very unsatisfying. In the morning I 
would arise with the determination that I 
would do better through the day than I had 
done before. In the evening I would review 
the day’s struggles, and find as many short- 
comings and imperfections as in the day pre- 
ceding. Thus day after day, and week after 
week, and month after month passed with 
the same unsatisfying results, but increasing 
my anxiety more and more to become better ( 
and do better. As I said before, I believed 
that God had, for Christ’s sake, forgiven my 
sins, because I had repeatedly asked him to 
do so, and I believed in his promise, and 
therefore felt I must have been forgiven. But 
when I came to him in the evening, feeling 
that after he had once freely forgiven all, 
and that Christ had died once for all, I 
should still be so full of sin, I knew not what 
was to be done or how I was to be forgiven 
the innumerable sins which I had committed 
during the day. After having rolled the 
great burden of the sins of my life off upon 
Christ, for him to bear, should I come to him 
again day after day, and say, ‘Here, Jesus, 
take these sins also?’ Would not this be 
crucifying him anew ? Then, again ; ought 
I not to be able to live so that I would not be 
obliged to ask him to take a new burden of 
sins from me every day? I was satisfied that 
if I had the religion I needed, I would not be 
obliged to do so. Therefore, my days were 
full of anxiety and trouble, and my nights 
w r ere without rest. I anxiously prayed that 
I might be able to live better, and as anx- 


iously tried to become so ; but all seemed to 
be without avail, until one evening after 
having pleaded once more with God to help 
me, I sat contemplating the failures of the 
past, and the consequences of even one little 
sin unrepented of, when it seemed as if I 
were sinking downward and downward to 
untold depths. One little sin, as light as a 
feather’s weight, seemed sufficient to carry 
me thus downward. But this, so light a 
thing, was finally removed and I then felt as 
if no sin was resting upon me, that I was en- 
tirely free ; and then I began to ascend. Oh ! 
how light I felt without any sin, Nothing 
to keep me down. As I ascended, I not only 
reached the surface of the earth again, but 
rose far above it. It seemed to be sin that 
had always kept me to the earth, but now 
that I was free from all sin, I could not help 
rising. 1 was now free indeed, free as never 
before : free from sin, free from the earth ; 
free from the mortal body, and as a spirit. 
But soon, I was again clothed in mortality 
and in my right mind, when the Savior ap- 
peared standing by my side in all that bright- 
ness which nothing in our language can ex- 
press so well as the word glory. It was that 
glory which Moses saw upon Mount Sinai, 
that so lit up his face that his people could 
not look upon it. It was that glory which 
the three disciples saw on the mount of trans- 
figuration when they fell down as dead men, 
and knew not what they did. But oh ! how 
language fails to describe the reality; and 
how it must ever fail. Many times I have 
read in the Bible that God is love, but never 
before did I know the meaning of those 
words. If the word glory fails to describe 
the reality, so do those words. Such un- 
speakable love, peace, joy, and happiness as 
came with the Savior’s presence, language 
fails to fully express ; but I think they may 
all be summed up in the word glory. When 
you experience it in all its fullness, you will 
know what the word means and not till 
then. 1 said to myself, Is this being born of 
the Spirit ? Is this the new birth ? Was this 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit ? Aye, verily, 
it must be so. Whether in the body or out 
of the body, I cannot tell, but this I know, 
that when the Savior came to me he spoke 
and said, ‘Have I not forgiven you your 
sins?’ Yes, dear Savior, you have. ‘Have 
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I not promised to keep you from sin? * The 
truth then flashed upon me as it never had 
before. Yes, Jesus had forgiven my sins, 
and he had promised to. keep me from sin- 
ning. All this long while 1 had been trying 
to keep myself from sinning. How futile it 
had all been, but how easy for Jesus to do it 
when we are willing. Abiding in his pres- 
ence, nothing can rob us of that peace which 
it is his good pleasure to give. While Jesus 
was yet present with me, I saw, a little way 
off, heaven in all its glory and brightness, 
and with its golden streets and crystal walls, 
coming down upon the earth. Though this 
was far more glorious than fancy has ever 
painted it, still heaven had no attractions for 
me. Jesus was nearer, and the glory and 
love which came from his presence overpow- 
ered all else, and seemed to permeate my 
whole being, and caused me to exclaim, 
*JWhat can I want beside.' Although I have 
not since been permitted to see Jesus face to 
face as I did then, still I have felt that he is 
ever present with me to hear me when I call 


upon him, and to take all my little cares and 
trials to himself, instead of allowing me to 
carry them. When I walk with him, live 
closely to him, he surely does keep me from 
sinning. He does for me what I formerly 
tiled to do for myself, and now, Darling, 
if my life seems to be more peaceful than 
yours, remember it is because I have learned 
to ask Jesus to do for me what I cannot do 
for myself. Though you may never be per- 
mitted, perhaps, to see him face to face in 
this life, as I was, still it may be your priv- 
ilege to live in his unseen presence and have 
his help to carry all the burdens and trials 
of life and to make this life one of more joy 
than of sorrow.” 

Many years have passed since Aunt Hattie 
told me her experience, and she has gone 
where she can again see her Savior face to 
face, yet I shall always remember how that 
rainy day was made a day of blessing to 
me, and how she 'then led me into that new 
life which has since given me such great 
peace. 


The Electric Telegraph 

mHE world a century ago managed to exist 
^ without the telegraph and railroad com- 
munication, and the people were just as 
happy without these blessings as we are with 
them. But we having enjoyed the advan- 
tages and accustomed ourselves to rely upon 
them, would feel it a grievous misfortune if 
they were now withdrawn from us. We 
even resent the exercise of the controlling 
power which limits our use of them. With- 
out saying a word in defence of the methods 
Mr. Cyrus Field and his friends have adopt- 
ed to build up enormous fortunes on the 
proceeds of their enterprises, or justifying 
selfishness and greed in any one of the 
speculators, we should be doing injustice if 
we closed our eyes to the fact that the Atlan- 
tic cable and the development of the railroad 
system are distinct advantages, and that they 
are due to the energy and enterprise of these 
men. Although the blessings have not come 
to us unalloyed, their benefits must not be 
forgotten, because they have been used in a 
spirit alien to that which we believe to be the 
spirit of religion and patriotism. 


and the Atlantic Cable. 

What would have been deemed nothing 
short of an impossibility, even so late, com- 
paratively speaking, as a century ago, can 
now be reckoned among the familiar facts of 
to-day; and enjoying as we do the magnif- 
icent results of submarine telegraphy a little 
thought may be bestowed upon the two men 
to whom we owe under God the benefit we 
enjoy. 

DR. ADAMS ON MR. FIELD AND MR. MORSE. 

The Rev. Dr. Adams, of whose church both 
gentlemen were members, spoke on a memor- 
able occasion of the spirit in which the enter- 
prise of laying the Atlantic cable was con- 
ceived and executed. He said : “I speak of 
Mr. Field and Prof essor Morse because of my 
special intimacy with them as their pastor. 
Never did they fail, at every stage of their 
proceedings, at the beginning of every voy. 
age, to implore the aid of Him ‘ who holdeth 
the waters in the hollow of His hand,’ and 
who hath made “ whatever passeth through 
the paths of the sea.’ ” The motto of Mr. 
Field’s coat of arms “ Sans I)ieu JRien ” was 
therefore no unmeaning phrase. 
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In the execution of the project, too, there 
was humble acknowledgment of dependence 
on the divine will, for Captain Hudson, 
devout as lie was gallant, after the cable had 
been drawn to its anchorage on shore, sur- 
rounded by his crew with uncovered heads, 
fell upon his knees and gave thanks to God 
for His gracious favor, and for the new 
power thus born into the world. 

THE FIRST TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGE 
flashed under the waters, of the great ocean 
still further bore witness to the fact that to 
God alone was due the glory of the success 
achieved. It read, “America and Europe 
are united by telegraph. Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth .peace, good-will toward 
men.” 

PROFESSOR S. F. B. MORSE. 

The Morse family was of English origin, 
for there was die Anthony Morse, born at 
Marlborough, in May, 1606, who caine to 


America in 1635, and settled in Newbury, 
Mass. He left behind him the memory of 
having been a man of courage, enterprise, 
and integrity. The father of Professor Fin- 
ley Morse, was one of the leading American 
theologians of the present century. He 
was also the author of the well-known 
book, “American Geography,” which ever 
since its publication has been identified 
with his name. He was a man of great 
vigor and intellectual ability, and was re- 
garded both at home and abroad as of dis- 
tinguished genius, and one of the foremost 
men of his country and liis time. The 
mother of Finley was Elizabeth Ann 
Breeze, a grand-daughter of Dr. Samuel 
Finley, the eminent President of Princeton 
College. She was a woman of very superior 
character, calm, judicious, cautious, and 
reflecting. Her home was made attractive 
by her cordial, dignified, graceful manners 
and ability, and the bright animation of her 
conversational powers. 

Their son, whom they named Samuel 
Finley Breeze, was born April 27th, 1791. 
He early gave evidence of magnificent 
mental gifts, and when he graduated at 
Yale College in 1810, it was with high 
honor. He selected the career of an artist 
as the one most congenial to his tastes, and 
in 1811 he went to England to study under 
the great American painter, Benjamin West. 
There he soon made his mark, and we find 
from the records of the Adelphi Society of 
Arts that a gold medal was awarded to him 
for an original model of “a dying Hercules,” 
which appears to have been his earliest effort 
in sculpture. 

He returned to America in 1815, and 
practised his art in Boston, Mass., in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and finally, in 1822, he 
settled in New York. His fame for learning 
as well as for skill in his profession spread 
rapidly. In 1830 he paid another visit to 
Europe, and while staying there he received 
the intelligence that he had been elected 
Professor of the Literature of the Arts of 
Design by the University of New York. He 
accepted the position and commenced his 
duties on his return. 

His position in the university caused the 
formation of a close friendship between him- 
self and Professor J. Freeman Dana, which 
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led to important results. The two professors 
became deeply interested in the study of 
electro-magnetism, and a series of experi- 
ments they conducted together led to the dis- 
covery of the effects of the magnetic coil. 
Professor Morse soon afterward paid another 
visit to Europe, and while in Paris he heard 
of the recent discovery that the magnetic 
spark could be obtained from the magnet. 
This intelligence supplied the link needed in 
the experiments of himself and Professor 
Dana, and like a 
brilliant flash there 
entered Professor 
Morse’s mind the 
conception of a 
means by which 
the joint discover- 
ies might be ren- 
dered of valuable 
service to the 
world. From this 
conception sprang 
the electric tele 
graph as it is now 
in operation. 

During his voy- 
age home he spent 
his time in making 
drawings illustrat- 
ing his idea. 

These drawings, 
which were made 
in 1835, and are 
still preserved, 
prove conclusively 
that Professor 
Morse was the 
actual and origin- 
al inventor of the 
telegraphic sys- 
tem. On his ar- 
rival in New York 
he proceeded to put his theory into practice, 
and in November, 1835, a few chosen friends 
assembled in Professor Morse’s rooms by his 
invitation. There they witnessed for the 
first time an electric telegraph in operation. 
Professor Morse had suspended around his 
room half a mile of wire coiled around the 
walls, and he was able to give practical proof 
of what could be done. 

Before the discovery could be utilized how- 


ever, capital was needed, and this Professor 
Morse did not possess. Having registered 
his patent he applied for aid to Congress. He 
had the usual experience which falls to the 
lot of inventors and discoverers in their deal- 
ings with political bodies. His application 
was overlooked, forgotten, sneered at, and 
ridiculed until the Session of 1842-3, when 
there seemed some prospect of its being con- 
sidered. Professor Morse hung about the 
legislative doors day by day in the heart sick- 
ness of hope de- 
ferred. At length 
March 3d arrived, 
and in a few 
hours the twenty- 
seventh Congress 
would be extinct. 
Professor Morse 
waited in hope 
until after sunset, 
and then went to 
his home weary 
and disappointed, 
for the appropria- 
tion had not been 
made. The next 
morning, March 
4th, to his intense 
delight he learned 
that a few min- 
utes before mid- 
night, just as that 
Congress had the 
last opportunity 
of immortalizing 
itself, an approp- 
riation of |30,000 
had been voted 
for h i m. With 
this sum the first 
line of wire wag 
put up. It was 
stretched between Washington and Balti- 
more, Md., and early in 1844 it was in work- 
ing order. 

Honors now flowed in a steady stream on 
Professor Morse. As the value of his dis- 
covery and its application was appreciated 
and publicly declared the professor was laud- 
ed. Yale, his alma mater , made him an 
LL.D. Foreign potentates conferred upon 
him decorations and dignities. They came 
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from the Sultan of Turkey, the King of 
Prussia, the King of Wurtemberg, the Em- 
peror of Austria, the Queen of Spain, the 
King of Italy, and the King of Portugal. 
Great Britian gave a banquet in his honor in 
London, and in this country his fellow-cit- 
izens in various important centres followed 
the example, and no less than one hundred 
of these entertaiments were given. 

In 1856 the representatives of the great 
nations of Europe, at the* suggestion of 
X a p o 1 e o n III. 
started a general 
moveme nt 
throughout Eu- 
rope to do honor 
to Professor 
Morse, and in a 
very brief period 
a testimonial of 
$80,000 was col- 
lected and pre- 
sented to him. In 
June, 1871, a 
statue in his honor 
was placed in Cen- 
tral Park, Xew 
York, and it was 
unveiled amid the 
plaudits of his 
fellow- citizens 
with appropriate 
ceremonies by his 
friend, William 
Cullen Bryant. 

Dr. S. Irenseus 
Prime says . of 
Professor Morse 
that wherever he 
went he was al- 
ways careful to 
identify ' himself 
with the religious community. * 1 His first pub- 
lic profession of religion,” says Dr. Prime, 
“was made when he was quite a young man 
on his being admitted to his father’s church 
at Charlestown, Mass., and there he became 
superintendent of the Sabbath-school, one of 
the first established in the country. When he 
removed to Xew Haven he joined the Con- 
gregational Church in that city. But when 
he finally settled in Poughkeepsie, X. Y., he 
again united with the Presbyterian Church.” 


Rev. Dr, Wheeler, his pastor at Poughke- 
epsie, was Professor Morse’s intimate friend. 
He relates that visiting him on one occasion, 
“I made allusion to the honors thickening 
upon him. A significant smile stole over his 
face and he said very gently, ‘It is all of 
God ; He has used me as His hand in all 
this. O you cannot tell how thankful I have 
been this morning in thinking over this mat- 
ter of the telegraph that God has permitted 
me to do something for the help and comfort 
of my fellows. I 
have just heard of 
a family made 
happy by a tele- 
graphic dispatch 
from one of its 
absent members 
announcing his 
safety when the 
whole household 
was in grief over 
his supposed 
death. Only think 
of the many homes 
that may be thus 
gladdened, re- 
lieved from solic- 
itude and pain.* 
Thus his thoughts 
were ever turned 
to the benefits oth- 
ers derived from 
his invention and 
to God who had 
permitted him to 
be useful.” 
Professor Morse 
lived to a good old 
age and witnessed 
the development 
and extension of 
his discoveries. He died April 2d, 1872, in 
his eighty-first year. His death was described 
as being like the setting of a Summer’s sun, 
over which the shade gracefully gathered 
and enfolded. It came to one who more than 
any other man had given to the telegraph 
national greatness, and triumphant power, 
and by an almost ideal life of heroic honor, 
intense vigor, and intellectual brilliancy, had 
placed the telegraph among the great indus- 
tries of the world. 
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MR. CYRUS WEST FIELD. 

Mr. Cyrus West Field, who was so intim- 
ately connected with the origin and progress 
and success of the work of laying the Atlan- 
tic Cable was lorn at Stockbridge, Mass., 
November 30th, 1819, and now sixty-four 
years of age. His father was the Rev. David 
Dudley Field, a clergyman of eminence, a cit- 
izen of Stockbridge, Mass., and who died 
there in 1867 at the age of eighty-six. Cyrus 
was the third son of the family. The fourth 
son, Dr. Henry M. Field, a clergyman like 
his father, is now editor of a religious jour- 
nal in New York. He received his early 
education in his native town, and subse- 
quently became a clerk in New York. In the 
course of a few years he had so prospered 
that he became the proprietor of a large 
mercantile establishment. In 1854, he was 
induced to turn his attention to the subject of 
Ocean Telegraphy, and was instrumental in 
procuring a charter from the Legislature of 


Newfoundland, granting the exclusive right 
for fifty years to use a telegraph from New 
York to that colony, and thence to Europe. 
All are now so familiar with the use of the 
telegraph across the ocean, that they are apt 
to forget, perhaps, how recent a thing it is. 
It is only twenty-nine years ago that the pro- 
ject was first conceived . 

ATTEMPTS TO SPAN THE OCEAN. 

On March 10th, 1854, the commencement of 
what is known as “deep sea telegraphy ” 
took place. On that day was signed the 
agreement to organize the New York and 
Newfoundland Telegrahic Company, the obj- 
ect of which was to establish a line of tele- 
graphic communication between America and 
Newfoundland. The company was’ formed 
in Mr. Cyrus Field’s house in Gramercy 
Park, New York, and it was composed of six 
individuals : Peter Cooper, Mr. Moses Tay- 
lor. Mr. Cyrus West Field, Mr. Marshall O. 
Roberts, Mr. Chandler White, and Wilson G. 



Hunt, Mr. David Dudley 
Field, Mr. Cyrus Fild’s eld- 
est brother, was present as 
the legal adviser of the Com- 
pany, and afterward went 
to St. John’s, to obtain the 
charter. 

Some small efforts had 
been previously attempted* 
in Europe to transmit mes- 
sages under water, first 
across the river Rhine at 
half a mile in width, and 
next across the British Chan- 
nel. This Amercian Com- 
pany, however, was the first 
to propose to span the ocean. 
As soon as the line had been 
completed between New 
York andNewfounland, Mr. 
Cyrus Field went to Lon- 
don, and in 1856 he was suc- 
cessful in organizing the 
Atlantic Telegraphic Com- 
pany. The first attempt to 
lay the cable was made in 
1857, but the ships had sailed 
no further than 300 miles 
from the coast of Ireland 
when the cable broke and 
the expedition had to return. 
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FAILURES FOLLOWED BY SUCCESS. 

The following year the attempt was renew- 
ed. The British Government supplied a war 
vessel, the “ Agamemnon,” and the United 
States Government a splendid frigate, “ The 
Niagara,” for the enterprise. It was agreed 



that the two vessels should meet in mid- 
Atlantic, each carrying one half the cable. 
They were then to be joined, and the splice 
being lowered, the English vessel was to sail 
for England and the Niagara for America, 
each vessel paying out the cable as she pro- 
ceeded. 

Before the two vessels had reached mid- 
ocean, a storm arose, and the En- 
glish “Agamemnon” had a narrow 
escape from foundering. When at 
last the cable was . joined on July 
29th, 1858, it was broken several 
times in the attempts made to lay it, 
and again the expedition returned to 
England almost in despair. One more 
effort was resolved upon, and it was 
successful, for the cable was stretched 
from shore to shore, and messages 
were exchanged between Europe and 
America. For only three weeks, how- 
ever, could the cable be used, and not 
until eight years after, in 1866, when 
two new cables had been manufact- 
ured, one of which after being laid out 1,200 
miles was broken in mid-ocean but was 
afterward “fished” up and carried to the 
shore of Newfoundland, was success achieved. 

It is needless to say that in all these efforts, 
at which a glance only has been taken, Mr. 
Cyrus Field took a prominent part. It is 


admitted by all competent authorities that 
the success which crowned the work at last 
was in a great measure due to his unflagging 
energy. It has been stated that while the 
plan was in progress he crossed the Atlantic 
more than fifty times . Congress gave him a 
gold medal in commemoration of his 
successful enterprise, and he also re- 
ceived the Grand Medal at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Another of Mr. Field’s successful 
projects is the elevated railroad of New 
York. The high-handed manner in 
which the three companies have carried 
matters in the city, their disregard of 
•private rights , and lastly the scandals 
recently investigated at Albany have 
given this enterprise a bad odor in the 
city, but the extent to which the lines 
are used shows that they are considered 
by the public a certain convenience. 
Perhaps no scene in Mr. Field’s life 
will better display the esteem in which he was 
held by his friends than one which took 
place about four years ago. 

• THE SILVER WEDDING. 

On March 10th, 1879, Mr. Cyrus Field issued 
invitations to a large number of gentlemen 
to a reception at his house, to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the day on which 



it had been resolved to lay down the cable. 
At a quarter past ten the guests took their 
places in the dining-room where the original 
compact was formed, and their host thus ad- 
dressed them: “Neighbors and friends — 
Twenty-five years ago this evening, in this 
house, in this room, and on this table, and at 
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this very hour, was signed an agreement to 
form the New York, Newfoundland, and 
London Telegraphic Company— the first com- 
pany ever formed to lay an ocean cable. It 
was signed by five persons, four of whom 
are here to-night. Of my associates it is to 
be said to their honor, as might have been 
expected from men of their high position and 
character, that they stood by the undertaking 
manfully for twelve long years, through dis- 
couragements such as nobody knows but 


ocean. But when we struck out to cross the 
Atlantic, we had to lay a cable over 2000 
miles long, in water over two miles deep. 
That great success gave an immense impulse 
to submarine telegraphy, then in its infancy, 
but which has since grown till it has stretch- 
ed out its fingers tipped with fire into all the 
waters of the globe. ‘Its lines have gone 
into all the earth, and its words unto the end 
of the world.* 

“ To-day there are over 70,000 miles of cable 



=^r crossing the seas and 
the oceans, and as if 
it were not enough 
^ to have messages sent 
with the speed of the 
lightning, they can 
be sent in opposite di - 
jjlf rectiom at the same 
moment. I have just 
received a telegram 
iff from Yalentia, Ire- 
Ill land, which reads : 
‘This anniversary 
SP witnesses duplex 
working across the 
§§= Atlantic, as an ac- 
||2 complished fact— by 
IS which the capacity 
W of all our ocean ca- 
r\ bles is doubled, 
y i “ Who can measure 
the effect of this swift 
intelligence passing 
||| to and fro ? Already 
j p it regulates the mark- 
■ ets of the world ; but 

I better still is the new 
relation into which it 
brings the different 
kindreds of mankind. 
Nations are made en- 
^ emies by their igno- 


themselves. 

Few know the 
struggles by which 
success was at length 
obtained. One dis» 


another, till ‘ hope de- 
ferred made the heart 
sick.* We had little 
help from outside; ( ~ 
very few had any Q 
faith in our enter- m 
prise, but not a man (4 
deserted the ship, all Jj 
stood by it to the end. J 
“Our company ft 
came into existence fl 
only a few weeks be- h 
fore the Western Tel- ^ 
egraphic Company, 
which is entitled to jf 
share in our con- M 
gratulations, and has || 
kindly brought a con- s' 
necting wire into this 3 
room, by which we g 
can this evening com- EE 
municate with every ^ 
town and village “j 
from the Atlantic to ^ 
the Pacific, and by 
our sea cables with 


Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zea- ranee of each other. A better acquaintance 
land, the West Indies, and South America, leads to a better understanding ; the sense of 

the work of twentt-five years. nearness, the relation of neighborhood, awak- 

“ Twenty-five years ago there was not an ens the feelings of brotherhood. Is it not a sign 
ocean telegraph in the world. A few short that a better age is coming when along the 
lines had been laid across the Channel from ocean beds strewn with the wrecks of war 
England to the Continent, but all were in now glide the messages of peace ?” 
shallow water. Even science hardly dared Mr. Field, in conclusion, said: “But life is 
to conceive the possibility of sending human passing, and perhaps the completing the dr - 
Intelligence through the abysses of the cuit of the globe is to be left to other hands. 
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Many of our old companions have fallen, and 
we must soon give place to our successors. 
But though we shall pass away, it is a satis- 
faction to have been able to do something 
that shall remain when we are gone.” 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CABLE 

is said to have been as follows : While visit- 
ing the house of a friend Mr. Field being left 
alone for a few minutes, sat abstractedly 
turning around a terrestrial globe which 
happened to be in the room. It was while 


doing this that the grand idea occurred to 
him of a world girdled with electric wire, 
and of the benefits which would accrue 
especially from a line under the Atlantic 
Ocean. His next step was to consult such 
men as Professor Morse and Lieutenant 
Maury. When completed, as has already 
been described, the first message flashed 
through the cable was, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good-will toward 
men.” 


The Arctic Exploration. 

(Extracts from DeLong’s Note-Book.) 


T HE following extracts are from DeLong’s 
note book. Under date of Monday, Oc- 
tober 3, DeLong Writes that his party thought 
they saw a hut, but upon reaching the spot 
found only a mound. A camp was made in 
a hole in a bluff and a roaring fire was soon 
drying and burning their clothes, while the 
cold wind eat into their backs. Nothing was 
left to eat but their dog, which was killed 
and dressed and a stew made of such parts 
as could not be cured. All partook of the 
stew except Delong. Alexy was sent off 
to examine what they thought was a hut, 
and came back at night with a favorable 
report. It was decided to wait till morning 
before leaving. It was then below zero. A 
watch was set to keep the fire going, and all 
huddled around it, and thus the 

THIRD NIGHT WITHOUT SLEEP 

was passed. If Alexy had not wrapped his 
sealskin around Delong and kept him warm 
by the heat of his body he (DeLong) thinks 
he would have perished, as he was steamed 
and shivered and shook. At 8 A. M. the 
party reached the hut. It was large enough 
to hold them, and for the first time since 
Saturday they managed to get warm. Erick- 
son was very low and prayers were read for 
him before the others sought rest. At 10 A. 
M. all except Alexy laid down to sleep. 
Alexy went off to hunt and at noon returned 
wet, having fallen into the river. At 6 P. M. 
they roused up and a pound of dog meat for 
each person and a cup of tea, the day’s al- 
lowance. But they were so grateful that 
they were not exposed to the terrible gale 


which was raging at times that they did not 
mind the short rations. On Wednesday had 
tea and dog meat for breakfast. Alexy again 
went off hunting and came back with noth- 
ing. On Thursday had a cup of third-hand 
tea with half an ounce of alcohol in it. 
Alexy was again sent out to hunt, and Erick- 
son 

DIED WHILE HE WAS GONE. 

Alexy returned empty-handed. The notes 
at this point say : “ What in God’s name is 
going to become of us? Fourteen pounds of 
dog meat left, and twenty-five miles to a pos- 
sible settlement!” They could not dig a 
grave for Erickson, as the ground was frozen 
too hard, and they had nothing to dig with ; 
so they sewed his body up in the laps of the 
tent, covered him with their flags and buried 
him in the river. Three volleys from the 
Remingtons were fired over him. Under 
date of October 6th, the notes say : 

117th Day.— Breakfast consisted of the last 
half pound of dog meat and tea. The last 
grain of tea was put in the kettle and we are 
now about to undertake a journey of twenty- 
five miles with some old tea leaves and two 
quarts of alcohol. However, I trust in God, 
and I believe that he having fed us thus far, 
will not suffer us to die of want now. The 
party left a record in the hut which was 
found by Melville. They got under way at 
8:30 A. M., and proceeded until 11:20, by 
which time they had made about three miles 
and were all pretty well done up. They had 
an ounce of alcohol in a pot of tea for din- 
ner ; went ahead and soon struck what 
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seemed to be tlie main river again. Here 
four of the party. 

BROKE THROUGH THE ICE 

in trying to cross, and fearing frost bite, a 
fire was built. Alexy was sent off to look for 
food, being directed not to go far nor stay 
long. He came back at 5:30 with one ptarmi- 
gan, of which soup was made, and with half 
an ounce of alcohol made their supper. 

Saturday, Oct. 8th, notes say : Called all 
hands at 5:30 to breakfast of half an ounce 
of alcohol and a pint of hot water. Alcohol 
proves of great advantage and keeps off the 
cravings for food, preventing the gnawing of 
the stomach and has kept up the strength of 
the men who are given three ounces a day. 
Went ahead until 10:30, and after five miles 
struck the Big River again, and will have to 
turn back. Only made an advance of one 
mile. We have a cold camp, but little wood 
and half an ounce of alcohol. 

Sunday, 9th.— All hands up at 4:30. Half 
an ounce of alcohol. Read Divine service. 
Sent Nindennann and Noros ahead for re- 
lief. They started at 7 ; cheered them under 
way. A.t 8 crossed the creek, broke through 
the ice, all wet up to knees. Dried the cloth- 
ing, and were under way again at 10:30. At 
1 struck the river bank ; halted for dinner of 

HALF AN OUNCE OF ALCOHOL. 

Alexy shot three ptarmigans (a bird of the 
Grouse kind— Ed.), and we made soup. We 
are following Nindermann’s track, although 
he is long since out of sight. Found a canoe ; 
laid our heads in it to go to sleep. 

Monday, Oct. 10th.— The last half-ounce 
of alcohol at 5:30. At 6:30 sent Alexy off to 
look for ptarmigans. Ate deer skin scraps 
yesterday morning ; ate my deer skin foot 
tips. Under way at 8. In crossing the creek 
three got wet; built a fire and dried out; 
ahead again till 11 ; all used up. Built a fire 
and made a drink out of tea leaves and from 
the alcohol bottle. On again at noon, very 
hard going. Ptarmigan tracks plentiful. At 
3 halted, used up. Crawled into a hole in 
the bank. Sent Alexy in quest of game; 
nothing for supper except a spoonful of 
glycerine. All hands weak and feeble, but 
cheerful. 

GOD HELP us. 

Tuesday, 11th.— Gale with snow, unable to 
move, no game. One spoonful of glycerine 


and hot water for food. No more wood in 
our vicinity. 

Wednesday, 12th.— Breakfast of the last 
spoonful of glycerine and hot water. For 
dinner a couple of handfuls of Arctic willow 
in a pot of hot water and drank the in- 
fusion. Everybody getting weaker and hardly 
able to get fire-wood. Gale with snow. 

Thursday, 13th.— Willow tea ; no news 
from Nindermann. We are in the hands of 
God, and unless he relents we are lost. We 
cannot move against the wind, and staying 
here means starvation. This afternoon went 
ahead for a mile ; after crossing another 
river bend of Big River missed Lee. Went 
down in a hole in the bank and camped ; sent 
back for ee. He had lain down Land was 

WAITING TO DIE. 

All united in saying the Lord’s Prayer and 
creed. After supper a strong gale of wind ; 
horrible night. 

Friday.— Breakfast of willow tea ; dinner 
of one-half a teaspoonful of sweet oil and 
willow tea. Alexy shot one ptarmigan ; had 
soup. Wind moderating. 

Saturday, Oct. 15. — Breakfast of willow 
tea and two old boots.; Conclude to move at 
sunrise. Alexy breaks down, also Lee. Come 
to an empty grain raft ; halt and camp ; signs 
of smoke at twilight to south-west. 

Sunday, Oct. 15th.— Alexy broke down. 
Divine service. 

Monday.— Alexy dying. Doctor baptized 
him ; read a prayer for the sick. Mr. Col- 
lins’ birthday ; forty years old. About sun- 
set Alexy 

DIED FROM STARVATION 
and exhaustion. Covered him with the en- 
sign and laid him in a crib. 

Tuesday.— Calm and mild ; snow fall- 
ing. Buried Alexy in the afternoon. Laid 
him on the ice and covered him with slabs of 
ice. 

Wednesday.— Cutting up tent to make foot 
gear. Doctor went ahead to find a new 
camp. Shifted by dark. 

Thursday.— Bright and sunny, but very 
cold. Lee and Koack done up. 

Friday.— Koack was found dead about 
midnight between the Doctor and myself. 
Lee died about noon. Read prayers for the 
sick when we found he was going. 

Saturday.— Too weak to cany the bodies 
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of Lee and Koack out on the ice. The doc- 
tor Collins and myself carried them around 
the corner out of sight. Then my eyes closed 
up. 

Sunday.— Everybody pretty weak. Slept 
or rested to-day, and then managed to get 
enough wood in by dark. Read part of 
Divine service. Suffering in our feet; no 
foot-gear. 

Monday.— A hard night. Tuesday, Wed- 


nesday, Thursday 27th, 137th day— Iverson 
broken down. Friday— Iverson died during 
the early morning. Saturday, the 29tli— 
Drassler died during the night. Sunday, 
October 30th, 140th day— Boyd and Gartz 
died during the night. Mr. Collins dying. 

This is the end of Lieutenant DeLong’s 
diary. DeLong, Surgeon Ambler and Ah 
Sam, the cook, must have died soon after the 
last note was written. 


A Thrilling Incident. 


There is an extract from Gov. St. John’s 
Des Moines speech that is touching 
In one of the Western towns, two or three 
years ago, resided a widow who had a son 
sixteen, and a daughter eighteen years of 
age. There never had been a dram shop in 
the place until some three years before the 
men petitioned the county organization to 
grant a license to open a dram shop. The 
women are never guilty , of such outrages. 
One was opened, and the boy who had been 
an exemplary boy from his childhood up, a 
regular attendant at the Sabbath-school, soon 
was led astray— went there to play cards. 
Boys, do not play cards ! Let me tell you I 
never knew a boy in my life who was ruined 
by letting cards alone, but many a boy has 
been destroyed through the influence of 
cards. You older ones here to-night, to you 
let me say that it will do you no harm if you 
never play another card. If you do not, you 
will not set an example that may some times 
lead astray younger ones who look to you as 
patterns. This boy went into card-playing 
and beer-drinking, and from that to drunken- 
ness, and in less than fifteen months in a 
drunken spree, killed a comrade. He was 
arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
be hanged. The day of execution came on, 


and it found his sister at the State capitol be- 
fore the Governor, asking executive interfer- 
ence in her brother’s behalf. The mother 
was in the prison cell, watching, praying and 
comforting her boy as only a mother can. 
The hour of execution came on, and he was 
literally torn from his mother’s arms as she 
fell fainting to the floor. He was taken to 
the gallows ; the black cap was adjusted ; the 
trap was sprung ; the rope broke and he fell 
almost lifeless to the ground. As they raised 
him and the blood gushed from his nose and 
ears, he, thinking of his mother last, said in 
a husky tone, “O mother! for God’s sake 
have them hurry: won’t you please?” He 
ascended the scaffold : the rope was adjusted, 
the trap was sprung, and his soul was sent to 
God that gave it. Men of Des Moines, men 
of Iowa, for God’s sake Iask : you to “ hurry,” 
“hurry,” do not open more of the places of 
iniquity, but “hurry” to blot them out, and 
drive them from our land. Be brave ! Strike 
for your firesides and your homes. Strike 
for a better and higher civilization. From 
all the saloons of this city, there never flow- 
ed a blessing, not one. Curses and only 
curses have come from them. How long will 
you thus continue to give them the sanction 
of the law? 


Wouldst thou be a happy liver, 

Let the past be past forever ! 

Fret not when prigs and pendants bore you, 
Enjoy the good that’s set before you ; 

But chiefly hate no man : the rest 
Leave thou to God, who knows the best. 


“I am a skeptic ! ” said an immature per- 
son of the masculine gender, in a vain- 
glorious strain. “An epileptic?” asked an 
old lady, somewhat hard of hearing. “ Poor 
boy ! you look like it, so you do.” While 
the smile went round, the youth went out. 
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“ Hell Fire Nann.” 


M R. John B. Gough tells the following: 
When visiting Edinburgh, Scotland, he 
attended a mission in the wickedest part of 
that city.— Such degradation, misery, tilth, 
and wickedness he had never seen among the 
outcasts assembled. He failed to see a single 
outline of the image of God on any face. Sin 
had blotted out the last vestige of even 
humanity from every face. The stench aris- 
ing from their filthiness was unbearable. But 
he had gone in hope of doing some good, 
and had faith in God. 

Among the audience there was the most 
desperate character known to the authorities 
of that city. She was known as “Hell Fire 
Nann.” — She had served fifty-four terms in 
prison. The authorities said they never had 
a man in the police force that would attempt 
to arrest her without help. The thieves and 
outlaws around where she lived would flee 
from her as from a wild beast. She seemed 
possessed of devils. She had given the mis- 
sionaries great trouble. "When she came in 
they looked for a row. . She was pointed out 
to Mr. Gough, and as the missionary was tell- 
ing him how desperate a character she was, 
she noticed them both looking at her, and up 
she gets, and upon the platform before Mr. 
Gough. She walks up towards him, he 
retreats, and she keeps advancing, showing 
war in every word and move. She got so 
near that her breath came full in his 
face. The stench of that creature saturated 
as she was from living, as it were, on rum 
for years, almost prostrated him. 

Stopping in front of him, now, she says, 
take a good look at me, so that you won’t 
forget me. I am a beauty, am I not— a sw r eet- 
tempered, loving creature? Yes, I am — look 
at me.— She then puts her hands on her 
haunches, tightens her lips, shakes her head 
from side to side. She adds, I’m a roarer, 
and a beauty without paint. Just look at my 
figure ! and round she turns, slowly bobbing 
up and down. With her hands still on her 
haunches, her elbows sticking out, she goes 
up to him again, shaking her head, seeming 
ready to pounce on him in a moment.— Come, 
she says, will you give such an one as me 
the pledge? Gough answered, yes, I will. 


But the missionary whispers, do not mind 
her— she is in for a fight, and if she begins 
we can do nothing with her, nor will the 
police attempt to quiet her, or have anything 
to do with her.— Gough says, 1 will give her 
the pledge. The missionary says she will 
not keep it. She sees that they are afraid of 
her, and in a threatening way demands — Is he 
ready to give her the pledge ? Again he says, 
yes ; but there is a man here who says that 
you will not keep it. What’s that he says— 
she screams at the top of her voice. Up she 
rolls her sleeves, and up go both fists, shut like 
a pugilist, and, squaring off like a boxer, she 
cries, show him to me ; let me get at him, 
and he will find out whether I can do what 
I say or not. The house was in a terrible 
excitement, and Mr. Gough knetv not what 
to do. But reaching out his hand to her he 
said, I will give you the pledge. She drop- 
ped her hands by her side, and said, yes, 
you will give me the pledge, but I have not 
said that I will keep it. But if I do, Hell 
Fire Nann can do it.— Gough says, 1 know 
you can, and will, if you say so. She soften- 
ed at his word of confidence so truthfully 
given. He saw her look change.— She stood 
quiet and thoughtful for a minute. Mr. 
Gough saw his advantage. He said, “Nann, 
I would take your word to keep the pledge 
as quick as I would the word of any woman 
in Edinburgh. “You would,” she says. 
“ Then Nann will do it, and not disappoint 
you either.” The victoiy was won. Nann’s 
voice ceased to be a terror to the neighbor- 
hood and policemen. Four years after Mr. 
Gough held another meeting in Edin- 
burgh. Two women sat in front of the plat- 
form, listening attentively. The tears and 
emotion of one of them touched his heart 
deeply: When the meeting closed, one of the 
women came up to the platform and asked 
Mr. Gough if he knew the woman that sat 
sobbing in front of him. He said no. Well, 
she said, that is Hell Fire Nann, my 
mother. And oh, how proud I am of 
her. But the hell fire and rum is all taken 
out of her now, wherein the neighbors were 
all afraid of her when she drank. Now, 
when they have trouble or sickness, the worst 
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of them Will say, bring me the good angel 
Nann, for she has got the comfort that serves 
all. Just think of it, Mr. Gough— if it were 
only the change of name from Hell Fire 
Nann to the good angel Nann. But you 
must speak to her yourself. There she sat 
clothed, and in her right mind. She that 
was as ferocious as a tiger sits with streams 
of joyful tears, rubbing her cheeks, so sub- 
dued and humbled that she shrinks from 
making herself known even to the man that 
dare trust her word when no living creature 
would believe her oath. Mr. Gough asked 
her how she got along. Oh, sir, the struggle 
was hard, hard, hard, very hard. Often I 
have dreamed that I had gone back to drink, 
and that I was fighting with the neighbors 
with a more hellish nature than ever be 
fore. The dreams have been so real to me 
that 1 have often awakened out of sleep and 
rolled out of bed on to my knees, crying at 
the top of my voice for God to save me, and I 
would never drink or fight again. 

The voice of my daughter has often called 
me to consciousness, in times of such des- 
pair. She would cry, “ Mother, mother— 
you are safe ; it is only a dream you had.” 
As I passed from that hell of anguish, at the 
thought of falling, I had some idea of the 
misery of a lost soul. And when I threw 
myself on the floor of my little quiet, clean 
room, with my saved daughter by my side, 
oh how the joy of a heaven on earth flooded 
through my soul.— Praise God, I am not only 
saved from drink, but saved from sinning 
against such a merciful and loving God as I 
have found in Jesus. 

Mr. Gough made inquiry from others how 
she got along and spent her time. He found 
that she hired a little shop and sold eatables, 
such as the poor around her used, at a lower 
price than they could buy at other places. 
Her daughter and she made common sacks. 
They lived on thirty cents a day, and were 
able to help scores of poor families. As 
soon as the drink got out of her own system, 
she immediately began to labor with others 
like herself. Her first effort was with a 
woman that was counted the next hardest 
case in Edinburgh.— She never left her until 
she was reclaimed. When she went after 
such ones, she was never known to fail. She 
believed when she felt for them, God felt for 


them, and had laid the burden on her for 
them. — There was no sacrifice too great for 
her to make, in view of getting another im- 
mortal soul rescued from the devil and 
' hell. She generally brought them to her 
house, and kept them there, until she broke 
up their hardened hearts with her love— a 
love that exceeded that of a mother. She 
would watch every move that they would 
make. She would wait on them, wash their 
feet, comb their hair, pat their cheeks, and 
| kiss them as but few mothers can. She knew 
her work, and had the assurance that she 
was successfully wooing them for Christ. 
She was never idle in her new Master’s 
work. Hundreds were lifted up from the 
lowest depths of sin through her instrumental- 
ity, and tens of hundreds live to-day to call her 
the good angel Nann. 

She lived to the honor of her Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ, over twenty-seven years. She 
died in great joy, praising God for his power 
to save to the uttermost all that come to Him 
through Jesus Christ, the only mediator be- 
tween God and man. 

The Mayor of Edinburgh, with the city 
officers, and ministers of the Gospel, and 
Christians of every denomination, together 
with thousands of the citizens, and among 
them hundreds of the hardest hearts found 
in the haunts of vice, broke down and wept 
with a heartfelt grief as the remains of the 
woman that was formerly known as Hell 
Fire Nann were lowered into the grave— 
whence she will come forth all glorious, 
without spot or wrinkle, in that great day 
when Christ comes again to make up his 
jewels. Truly, the way of the transgressor 
is hard. But thanks be to God the end of 
the righteous is peace. 


A Conceit. 


BY F. ROENA MILLER. 


I f love give life 

And life bring death, 

And death itself bring life, 
Why death is life 
And life is death, 

And love must be 
All three. 
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The Praise of Good Doctors. 

A SONG. 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 

The best of all the pill-box crew, 

Since ever time began, 

Are the doctors who have most to do 
With the health of a hearty man. 

And so I count them up again 
And praise them as I can ; 

There’s Dr. Diet, 

And Dr. Quiet, 

And Dr. Merryman. 

There’s Dr. Diet, he tides my tongue. 

“I know you well,” says he : 

“Your stomach is poor and your Ifver is 
sprung, 

We must make your food agree.” 

And Dr. Quiet, he feels my wrist, 

And he gravely shakes his head. 

“Now, now, dear sir, I must insist 
That you go at ten to bed.” 

But Dr. Merryman for me 
Of all the pill-box crew ! 

For he smiles and says, as he fobs his fee : 
“ Laugh on, whatever you do ! ” 

So now I eat what I ought to eat, 

And at ten I go to bed, 

And I laugh in the face of cold or heat ; 
For thus have the doctors said ! 

And so I count them up again, 

And praise them as I can : 
There’s Dr. Diet, 

And Dr. Quiet, 

And Dr. Merryman ! 


The Best Place For It. 


Some time ago there was a dray going 
along the street, and a cask fell down, and 
the beer was spilled. Somebody passing by 
at the time said: 

“O, what a pity that the beer should be 
wasted!” 

“No pity at all,” said a little boy who was 
standing near, “better that it should be on 
God’s earth than in God’s image.” 


Thank God for such a Mother. 


| The following pathetic account is from a 
sermon 'by Kev. P. B. David, published in the 
Norfolk County Gazette : 

It was just after the battle of Williams- 
burg, where hundreds of our brave fellows 
had fallen, and where hundreds more were 
wounded, that a soldier came to the tent of a 
delegate of the Christian Commission and 
said : 

“Chaplain, one of our boys is badly 
wounded, and wants to see you right away.” 
Hurriedly following the soldier, says the 
delegate, I was taken to the hospital and led 
to a bed upon which lay a noble young 
soldier. He was pale and blood-stained 
from a terrible wound above the temple. I 
saw at a glance that he had but a few' hours 
to live upon earth. Taking his hand I said 
to him : 

“Well, my brother, what can I do for 
you ? ” 

The poor, dying soldier looked up in my 
face, and placing his finger where his hair 
was stained with blood said : 

“Chaplain, cut a big lock from here for 
mother— for mother, mind, chaplain ! ” 

I hesitated to do it. He said : 

“Don’t be afraid, chaplain, to disfigure 
my hair. It’s for mother, and nobody 
will come to see me in the dead-house to- 
morrow.” 

I did as he requested me. 

“Now, chaplain,” said the dying man, 
“ I want you to kneel down by me and re- 
turn thanks to God.” 

“For what ? ” I asked. 

“For giving me such a mother. O chap- 
lain, she is a good mother, her teachings con- 
sole and comfort me now. And, chaplain, 
thank God that by His grace I am a Chris- 
tian. Oh ! what would I do now if I wasn’t 
a Christian? I know that my Redeemer 
liveth. I feel that His finished work has 
saved me. And, chaplain, thank God for 
giving me dying grace. He has made my 
dying bed ‘feel soft as downy pillows.' 
Thank Him for the promised home in 
glory. I’ll soon be there— there where there 
is no war, sorrow, no desolation, nor death— 
where I’ll see Jesus and be forever with the 
Lord.” 
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How a Business Man was Converted to Temperance. 


In tlie southern part of Jefferson county, 

New York, is the village of M . Among 

the business men is a hardware merchant, a 
cool, level-headed man. He, like many other 
business men, thought one or two licensed 
hotels were necessary for the good of the 
village. He had voted for license for years ; 
was honest in his belief. 

About three years ago an incident occurred 
that opened his eyes. 

One year before this revelation came he 
had sold a stove for $18 to a drinking man ; 
the drinker was not worth a thing, but 
agreed to pay for the stove in instalments, 
$1 per month. At the end of the year the 
merchant had not received even one pay- 
ment. 

He knew his debtor had been earning 
good wages the whole year. He had no- 
ticed the money had not been expended for 
clothes, for the family of his drinking cus- 
tomer was poorly clad, and the man him- 
self had only one suit, and that almost in 
rags. 

Two weeks before the time in question the 
drinking man had gone five miles out of town 
to do a job of work at $3 per day. 

The merchant knew this, and was waiting 
for his return, thinking he might get a part 
of payment on the stove sold a year before, 
if not the whole amount. 

Just before dark he made his appearance. 
The merchant knew the man who had em- 
ployed his debtor ; knew he was a man of 
means, and it was his custom to pay down 
for all work done for him. 

The merchant said : 

“ Hold on, J , I want to speak to you. 

You remember the stove ? You were to pay 
$1 each month ; over a year has gone by and 
you have not made the first payment yet ; you 

have been at work for W ; can’t you 

pay me half ? — $5 anyhow ? 

“I am sony I can’t ; but I have not got my 

pay yet out of W ; when I get it I will 

call and pay all.” 

(Remember this — men when they are drink- 
ing always (?) tell the truth.) 

The merchant was not satisfied. He looked 
up from his meditation just in time to see his 


customer go into the hotel (one of the neces- 
sary (?) places for the prosperity of the vil- 
lage). 

His going into the hotel aroused the curios- 
ity of the merchant. 

He thought : 

“ I will just walk over to the hotel and see 
what is going on.” 

He entered the hall where he could get a 
good view of the bar, and was a witness to 
the following : 

The drinker said : 

“Well, landlord, what is my bill? I can 
pay you up now.” 

“Your bill may be larger than you think ; 
you have not paid up for some time. Ah ! it 
is more than I thought— $21.50.” 

“As much as that? It can’t be. I do not 
know what my wife will say. I had prom- 
ised to buy a new bonnet for her and the 
girl. Twenty-one, fifty! Well, well, I sup- 
pose you have kept it right. You wouldn’t 
wrong a poor man who works hard for his 
money.” 

(Oh, no ! they never do ; these sweet lambs 
who sell rum.) 

“It is correct. Your wife and daughter 
must not expect to dress as well as those who 
have a large income. I think your wife is 
most too dressy, anyway. Have a drink, 
J ?” 

The merchant saw “the man who had not 
got his pay” take out of his pocket the 
money he had earned, count out $21.50, and 
hand it to the landlord. 

He went out of the hotel a wiser and a bet- 
ter man. 

The merchant went to his desk, took down 
a bundle of unpaid accounts, and commenced 
to figure up the worthless accounts that had 
accumulated during the ten years of his 
business life. 

He found the sum total to be $1,324.78. Of 
this sum he found that all but $114.19 was 
against men who had been ruined by drink. 

His eyes had been opened. 

Three months after this came town meet- 
ing. 

The hotel-keeper was busy at the polls 
working for the election of an excise com- 
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missioner who would continue his legal right 
to sell. 

He approached the hardware merchant and 
offered him a ticket. 

“Can’t vote that ticket,” said the merchant. 

“Why? I supposed you were one of my 
strong supporters.” 

“So I was until three months ago, when I 
was shown very plainly what you are doing. 
You are no better than a thief.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“Do you remember the night J paid 

you $21.50 for whisky he had drank at your 
bar? ” 

“Yes, I remember it. What of it? 

“1 will tell you. Nearly two years ago I 
trusted him for a stove worth $18. He 
agreed to pay $1 per month. I have not 
received a cent. The night he paid you 
$21.50 I asked him for a part payment on the 
stove. He said he had no money. I saw 
him go into your hotel, so I followed him. 1 
saw him pay you that amount. It was my 
money. I sold hjm the stove to keep him 
and his family warm, to cook their meals, 


and if it had not been for your bar I would 
have got my pay. I find in ten years your 
bar has cost me more than $1,200. Men can’t 
pay me because they spend all they earn at 
your bar. Now you ask me to vote to con- 
tinue you in your business of robbery. Sir, 
I shall in the future fight your business as 
strongly as I have defended it in the past.” 

This conversation at the polls drew a large 
crowd, who eagerly listened. 

The result was the election of a no-license 
commissioner. 

Of course the hotel-keeper and his friends 
raved over their defeat. 

The argument given by the merchant won 
the day. 

Let every business man look over his 
books, put the poor accounts in a column, 
then see who the men are that owe these 
amounts. It will open the eyes of every per- 
son who has not made the investigation. 

The question is : “Is the hotel and bar- 
room a benefit to business men ? ” 

Will you, as business men, help us to put 
the demon down? 


Headwork in 


We know a noble old lady (now over 
eighty-two) who used to say that by a little 
headwork she could save much time in 
housekeeping as to have the afternoon for 
rest, study, or such work as she might enjoy. 
This woman had a large family and a great 
deal to do, so it was not an exceptional 
case. A great mathematician once said, if 
he had but three minutes in which to per- 
form a problem on which his life depended, 
he would spend two of the minutes in think- 
ing how best to do it ; so greatly did he value 
the art of reflecting well over the business to 
be done even in the greatest emergencies of 
life. And could we not all vastly better our 
work in this world by more forethought? 
How much our heads could save our feet in 
our daily housework ! One reason so many 
women are such efficient workers is just 
because of this fixed habit. If they have an 
occasion to go up stairs, they reflect whether 
there is anything that needs to be taken up, 
thus saving one or two journeys. The same 
when they are going down again. When the 


Housekeeping. 

table is cleared, the articles to be taken into 
the cellar are placed all together on a tray 
and taken down at once. While the other 
work is going on, the busy mind runs through 
and plans out the sewing work that is to be 
taken up when a leisure time comes. The 
way of cutting it out, the manner of trim- 
ming, and the whole general plan is gone 
through with before a needle is taken up, 
very likely. Before rising in the morning 
the breakfast is thoroughly planned, and the 
order in which the different details are car- 
ried out is quite decided upon. It makes all 
work easier to have it thus planned before- 
hand, and many a weary woman might secure 
many bright half hours to herself every 
week if she would but inaugurate the system. 
It is like packing a trunk— you know how 
easy it is for one skilled in the business to 
put in a third more than one who piles things 
“just as it happens.” It is always such a 
pleasure to look back on a well-passed day 
and see just what has been done. People 
whose days are full of idleness and ease do 
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not have the monopoly of happiness, by any I 
means. As uncomfortable people as I have I 
known have been Summer boarders from the 
city, who have nothing to do all Summer but 
to fan themselves. They seem so utterly 
overburdened with the task that one could 
hardly help commiserating them. Occasion- 
ally a few flies fluttered into their shady 
rooms and had to be whisked out, and then 
there was work in earnest and tribulation 
enough. Surely these people who had noth- 
ing else to bear are rarely able to bear them- 
selves. From what I have se«n of both sides, 


I over-worked people do not seem to me to be 
I miserable as those who have nothing to do. 
They have, at least, the noble compensation 
of feeling that they are of use in the world ; 
that they add largely to the comfort and 
well-being of others, and that they belong to 
the producers instead of the mere consum- 
ers. To one who has led a busy life, absolute 
idleness would be most irksome penance. 
But headwork will lighten labor ; so use it 
liberally and teach the art to those about 
you. If housekeepers would preserve their 
health, let them save time by headwork. 


How a Little Girl Suggested the Invention of the Telescope. 


Some of the most important discoveries 
have been made accidentally ; and it happen- 
ed to meet more than one inventor, who had 
long been searching after some new combina- 
tion or material for carrying out a pet idea, 
to hit upon the right thing at last by mere 
chance. A lucky instance of this kind was 
the discovery of the principle of the telescope. 

Nearly three hundred years ago there was 
living in the town of Middleburg, on the 
Island of Walchren, in the Netherlands, a 
poor optician named Hans Lippersheim. One 
day in the year 1608, he was working in his 
shop, his children helping him in various 
small ways, or romping about and amusing 
themselves with the tools and objects lying 
on the work bench, when suddenly his little 
girl exclaimed : 

“Oh, Papa! See how near the steeple 
comes ! ” 

Half startled by this announcement, the 
honest Hans looked up from his work, curi- 
ous to know the cause of the child’s amaze- 
ment. Turning towards her, he saw that she 
was looking through two lenses, one held 
close to her eye, and the other at arm’s 
length ; and, calling his daughter to his side, 
he noticed that the eyes lens was plano-con- 
cave (or flat on one side and hollowed out on 
the other,) while the one held at a distance 
was plano-convex, (or flat on one side and 
bulging on the other) : Then, taking the two 
glasses, he repeated his daughter’s experi- 


ment, and soon discovered that she had 
chanced to hold the lenses apart at their 
exact focus, and this had produced the won- 
derful effect she had observed. His quick 
wit and skilled invention saw in this acci- 
dent a wonderful discovery. He imme- 
diately set about making use of his new 
knowledge of lenses, and ere long he had 
fashioned a tube of pasteboard, in which 
he set the glasses firmly at their exact 
focus. 

This tube was the germ of that great 
instrument the telescope, to which modern 
science owes so much. And it was on Oct. 
22, 1608, that Lippersheim sent to his gov- 
ernment three telescopes made by himself, 
calling them “instruments by which to see 
at a distance.” 

Not long afterward another man, Jacob 
Adriansz, of Metius, of Alkmaar, a town 
about twenty miles from Amsterdam, claim- 
ed to have discovered the principle of the 
telescope two years earlier than Hans Lippers- 
heim ; and it is generally acknowledged that 
to one of these two men belongs the honor of 
inventing the instrument. But it seems cer- 
tain that Hans Lippersheim had never known 
nor heard of the discovery made by Adriansz, 
and so, if Adriansz had not lived, we should 
still owe to Hans Lippersheim’s quick wit, 
and his little daughter’s lucky meddling, one 
of the most valuable and wonderful of human 
inventions. 
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WASHEE WASHEE. 

BY JOAQUIN MELEER, IN THE INDEPENDENT. 


TTROWN JOHN he bends above his tub 
J-' In cellar, alley, anywhere 
Where dirt is found, why John is there ; 
And rub and nib and rub and rub. 

The hoodlum hisses in his ear : 

“ Git out of here, you yeller scrub ! ” 

He is at work, he cannot hear ; 

He smiles that smile that knows no fear ; 
And rub and rub and rub and rub. 

He calmly keeps on washing. 

The politicians bawl and crow 
To eveiy idle chiv. and blood, 

And hurl their two hands full of mud : 

“ The dirty Chinaman must go ! ” 

But John still bends above his tub, 

And rub and rub and rub and rub ; 

He wrestles in his snowy suds 
These dirty politicians’ duds ; 

And rub and rub and rub and rub, 

He calmly keeps on washing. 

“ Git out o’ here ! ye haythin, git ! 

Me Frinch aneisthors fought an’ blid 
Fur this same freedom, so they did, 

An’ I’ll presarve it, ye can bit ! 

Phwat honest man can boss a town ? 

Or burn anither Pittsburgh down ? 

Or beg ? Or sthrike ? Or labor shirk 


Phwile yez are here an’ want ter work? 
Git out, I say ! ye haythin, git ! ” 

And Silver Jimmy shied a brick 

That should have made that heathen sick ; 

But John, he kept on washing. 

Then mighty Congress shook with fear 
At this queer, silent little man, 

And cried, as only Congress can : 

“ Stop washing and git out of here ! ” 

The small brown man, he ceased to rub, 
And raised his little shaven head 
Above the steaming, sudsy tub, 

And unto this great Congress said, 
Straightforward, business-like, and true : 
“Two bittee dozen washee you f” 

Then calmly went on washing. 

Oh ! honest, faithful little John, 

If you will lay aside your duds 
And take a sea of soap and suds 
And wash out dirty Washington ; 

If you will be the Hercules 
To cleanse our Stables clean of these 
That all such follies fatten on, 

There’s fifty million souls to-day 
To bid you welcome, bid you stay 
And calmly keep on washing. 

(New York City.) 
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EASTER. 


«rnHE whole of time is a festival unto 
1 Christians because of the excellency of 
the good things which have been given/ * 
said Chrysostom, in answer to an argument 
in favor of keeping Easter as a special festi- 
val, and Chrysostom’s continual thanksgiving 
and rejoicing is no doubt the ideal state for 
Christians to be in. But this ideal Chris- 
tianity is so very rare in this age that 
Chrysostom himself, if among us, would 
hardly object to our keeping Easter once in 
the year rather than not at all. We celebrate 
Christmas in remembrance of the birth into 
the world of the man who should save his 
people from their sins. At Easter we remem- 
ber, before other things, the finishing of the 
great salvation work by the rising of the 
deathless God from the tomb of the crucified 
'Nazarene. The resurrection has never been 
anything less than a most important event in 
the eyes of Christians; assailants of their 
faith cannot but make it one of the objects 
of attack, and defenders cannot, if they 
would, leave it aside as a non-essential. It 
was Paul, the long-headed, the logical, the 
investigating, who told his friends and the 
world flatly that he was a liar if Christ was 
not risen from the dead. And Paul, too, 
always drew from the resurrection the same 
Conclusion which is the reason for all rejoic- 
ing at Easter time since — that those who 
worshipped the risen Jesus with their lips 
and their hearts and their hands would also 
rise. It would be well if the sincerity of 
Easter thanksgivings were made more evid- 
ent by the last of ‘these three— tangible thank- 
offerings. It would seem, too, as if Easter 
was above almost all other occasions the time 
when people professing the Christian faith 
should forget their differences, with all their 
isms and ologies, in thinking of The Master 
in whose service all men are equal ; and per- 
haps this is increasingly so. And yet for 
centuries the Church was split upon the mere 
date of the Easter celebration. One party 
preferred to go strictly by the moon and to 
ignore the day of the week ; the other party 
inclined to celebrate the crucifixion on Fri- 
day and the resurrection on the first day of 
the week. The controversy raged for a long 
time with the greatest heat. The first party, 


the Jewish Christians, who regulated Easter 
by the Passover, were branded as heretics, 
and about the year 197 A. D. -were excom- 
municated by the bishop of the church at 
Rome. This edict brought down the indig- 
nation of the whole Church, and was not 
enforced, and the “heresy” was allowed to 
die a natural death, which it slowly did. 
There were other differences as to the date of 
Easter, even among those who kept the same 
day of the week. There were different 
cycles in use, and this led to the anomaly of 
the churches in Gaul celebrating Easter on 
the twenty-first of March, in Italy on the 
eighteenth of April, and in Egypt a week 
later still, in the year 387. In Britain the 
adherents of the Romish Church were on 
Easter Sunday, while those of the British 
Christian Church were on Palm Sunday. 
This last discrepancy was done away with in 
669 A. E. But when the reformed or Gre- 
gorian calendar was introduced, new differ- 
ences arose. Britain refused to accept the 
innovation, and only yielded a hundred and 
thirty years ago, while the Greek Church 
still clings to the old style. Of the present 
celebration of Easter there is no need to 
speak. There is certainly no sign of any- 
thing but increasing popularity for the sea- 
son as one of holidays and merry-making, 
and, in spite of all the moanings over this 
dark and secular age, there are still those 
who see that Easter is spreading more and 
more its spiritual influence over men. 
Whether this is so, or whether the light is 
shut out by closed eyelids, the star that rose 
at Bethlehem, and set at Calvary only to rise 
brighter than ever, is steadily mounting, 
though sometimes obscured by an earthborn 
cloud, to the zenith from which it will ever 
shine down with all its gladdening and puri- 
fying glory .—Montreal Witness. 


There is just one thing that will make 
men righteous, peaceable, and decent, wheth- 
er they be white, black, red, or yellow, and 
that one thing is the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is the cheapest remedy that 
was ever applied to heal the woes and sor- 
rows of humanity. 
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Dead Men’s Shoes. 


A few years ago a decrepit old man crept 
around the shabby precincts of a Southern 
town, of whom a singular story was told. He 
was the last male descendant of a family to 
whom belonged large estates. His uncle was 
the last possessor. He died without chil- 
dren. The property was bequeathed by him 
to his wife during her life, and at her death 
to this nephew, then a lad of fifteen. The 
wealthy widow was at this time fifty years 
old, and by no means healthy ; but she 
heartily disliked the heir, and refused to 
recognize him, or give him any immediate 
assistance. But the boy congratulated him- 
self with the assurance that she could not 
keep his inheritance from him at her death, 
and that probably her death was not far off. 

Fifty appears old age to fifteen. Hence, 
although the lad’s mother was poor, he 
studied no profession and learned no trade. 
Indeed, he troubled himself very little about 
education of any sort. Why should he 
drudge over books, or in any kind of busi- 
ness? His fortune waited ready-made for 
him. 

Years passed. The lad became a young, a 
middle-aged man ; a husband and father. He 
had married a mercenary girl, whose eyes 
were dazzled with this vast prospective for- 
tune. The two plunged into extravagances 
of every sort. Creditors at first were leni- 
ent. The aunt was now a gray, toothless old 


woman. The fortune was surely near at 
hand. But the patience of creditors is not 
as enduring as the lives of even the aged, 
and at last even hopeful creditors refused to 
extend their accounts. 

Then the crash came. The heir fell into 
hopeless poverty. His children died. His 
wife left him. He went about the town, 
gambling a little, drinking a good deal, 
“cursing his luck” always, but never work- 
ing. 

The aunt lived on. The heir grew old, 
became a paralytic, and finally was sent to 
the almshouse, where, after waiting for 
years for the woman’s shoes who would not 
die, he dropped hopelessly out of an empty 
life into the grave. The woman lived to be 
one hundred and three years old, and at her 
death the estate went to the State of Ten- 
nessee. 

We do not often find a case of waiting for 
“ dead men’s shoes ” so extreme as this. But 
in degree the same effect is produced when- 
ever the heirs of wealthy parents are brought 
up without any profession or practical work* 
Their youth passes in idleness, waiting for 
death to make rich men of them ; and out of 
the idleness too frequently grow dissipation 
and corrupt character. If, as is often the 
case, the fortune take wings before they gain 
possession of it, they are left stranded and 
helpless wrecks in life. 


The Origin of Salutations. 


A large, if not the largest, class of saluta- 
tions can be traced to intercession. The 
deeply religious character of the Orientals 
shows itself especially in their salutations. 
The Hebrew word barak, “to bless,” had all 
the meaning of saluting, welcoming and bid- 
ding adieu, the person spoken to being in 
such case commended to God. “Blessed be 
thou of the Lord.” “The Lord be with 
thee, 1 ’ “And Jacob blessed Pharaoh ^nd 
went out before him,” are instances which 
illustrate the usage of the word. They are 
paralleled by the Arabian, “God grant thee 
his favors,” “May God strengthen your 


morning,” “May your morning be good 
by thl Persian, “I make prayers for thy 
greatness,” and by the Ottoman, “Be under 
the guard of God,” “ My prayers are for 
thee,” “ Forget me not in thy prayers ; ” and 
we cannot be surprised that this kind of salu- 
tation is found to exist in some shape or 
other among all national greetings. Our 
religion has come from the East, and some of 
our religious salutations still survive— as for 
example, in the Esthonian “ God guide you,” 
the “Adieu” of the French, the “Go with 
God, Senor,” of Spain, and our “God be 
with ye,* corrupted into “Good-bye.” 
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Some of the Evils of Tobacco. 

IT WASTES AN ENORMOUS SUM. 


T HE consumption of this weed squanders 
over *1,000,000,000 ! America uses over 
one half, or, at least, *500,000,000 ! ! This 
would support all charitable institutions, and 
would feed and clothe all the poor. The cost 
of one cigar per day, at 5 cents, will, at 7 per 
cent, compound interest, amount in ten years 
to *252.16; in twenty years to *748.15; in 
thirty years to *1,034 ! ! ! ! 

Tobacco injures the Brain. 

Of about 70,000 lunatics in America, over 
15,000 owe their insanity directly to tobacco. 

Tobacco depraves the Appetite, causing the 
user often well nigh to lose all relish for sim- 
ple, healthful food. He craves stimulants, 
spices, etc. 

It injures, and sometimes destroys Sight. 

It fearfully impairs the Memory. 

It injures the Hearing, frequently causing 
Deafness. 

Tobacco often injures the Voice. 

Much of the hoarseness and sore throat of 
public speakers is caused by tobacco. 

It impairs Digestion, causing dyspepsia, etc. 
It kills thousands annually by Apoplexy, 
Heart Diseases, and Consumption. 

Tobacco sears and deadens the Conscience. 
Men and boys who indulge in this one 
selfish practice are easily led into others. 

Tobacco weakens all the moral Sensibil- 
ities. 

As evidence of this, see Prison Statis- 
tics. With scarcely an exception, 

FORGERS, DEFAULTERS AND SWINDLERS USE 

tobacco, while 97 per cent, of all male con- 


victs first lost their freedom by the bondage 
of tobacco. 

Tobacco is the twin sister of alcoholic 
drinks, and leads thousands to drunkenness. 
It defiles the breath and clothes ; harms the 
gums and teeth— producing cancers of the 
lower lip and tongue ; is the cause of 80 dis- 
eases, including delirium tremens, palsy and 
other frightful evils ; kills 20,000 in our land 
every year ; is the cause of many fires and 
accidents, is fearfully enslaving; enfeebles 
its consumer’s offspring ; renders its victims 
more liable to disease ; is forbidden by con- 
science, common-sense, and the Bible. 

Let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, per- 
fecting holiness IN THE FEAR OF GOD.— 
Bible . 

The Remedy. 

1. Don’t trifle with the habit. 

2. Don’t imagine that you can drop this 
drug by degrees. 

3. Use no substitutes. 

4. Don’t try to give it up ; trying and 
doing are different, but, 

5. Give it up. Now — right now. 

6. Go to God in prayer ; cry mightily unto 
Him for the appetite to be destroyed, as well 
as for grace to enable you to carry out your 
resolution. Fully trust Him to do this for 
you and it shall be done ; yes, effectually 
done. But if we walk in the light, as he is 
in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another and the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son, cleanseth us from all sin .—Bible. 


What Paul Said. 


The Rev. Mr. Carrington, of Charlotte 
county, Va., belonged to one of the oldest 
families, was an eloquent preacher, and uni- 
versally popular. He was careless about the 
management of his large estate, while his 
brother Paul was noted for his thrift and 
industry. The preacher usually bought his 
supplies of butter from Paul. One Sunday 
morning after breakfast, and just as the 
reverend gentleman was starting to church, 
he despatched his servant over to his broth- 
er’s house for a fresh supply of butter that 


would be needed at the Sunday dinner. The 
negro was told to hurry back and report the 
success of his mission. He arrived at the 
church and had meekly stepped in to take a 
seat, just as the Rev. Mr. Carrington, already 
considerably warmed up, said in thundering 
tones: “And what does Paul say?” The 
negro, thinking the question addressed to 
him, replied in the hearing of the whole con- 
gregation : “Marse Paul says as how you 
can’t get any more butter till you’ve paid 
for dat you got last week.” 
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“Wounded For Our Transgressions.” 


When the British armies were at war in Yery different were the social position and 
the Crimea, a young artilleryman was wound- the dying circumstances of those two men. 
ed in the trenches around Sebastopol by the The one was young, the other in the decline 
bursting of a shell. The wound was mortal, of life. The one was a private in the army, 
but the soldier managed to crawl away alone the other a doctor with a large practice. The 
to his tent and get his Bible out of his knap- one was in a foreign land, the other at home, 
sack. When the engagement was over, he The one was dying alone amidst the roar of 
was found by his comrades, dead; but with cannon and the slaughter of the battle-field, 
the Bible open, and his finger resting on the the other in the comfort and stillness of his 
words, “He was wouvded for our transgressions , own chamber, tended by loving hands. But, 
He was bruised for our iniquities : the chastise- though thus unlike, they were alike in this, 
ment of our peace was upon Him ; and with His both believed the same truth, and through 
stripes we are healed .” —Isa. liii. 5. It was a the belie* 5 of it both died in peace, 
touching sight. There lay the young soldier “The sting of death is sin** It is not the pain 
dead; but it and weakness 


was as if he 
had spoken 
and said: “I 
am dying, but 
4 do not fear; 
I am trusting 
in Him who 
‘was wound- 
ed for my 
transgres- 
sions and 
bruised for 
my iniqui- 
ties.’ He is 
able to save 
me; and I die 
in peace, 
trusting in 
Him.” Sad 
and sorrow- 
ful were the 
tidings that 
reached his 



which usual- 
ly come be- 
fore death: 
nor is i 1 
leaving this 
world, and 
dear friends, 
that chiefly 
makes death 
really fearful. 
It is the fad 
that we have 
sinned 
against God, 
and t h a 1 
death takes 
us into the 
immediate 
presence ol 
the Divine 
Being whom 
we have of* 
fended, to re- 


parents in England, that their son had fallen, ceive our just sentence and doom. If sin is 
far away on the battle-field; but their sorrow removed, the chief cause of the fear of death 


was comforted by the knowledge that he had 
died trusting in Jesus. 

A medical man, the mayor of a town in the 
North of England, a man of skill, influence 
and reputation, was lying on his death-bed. 
His last words were addressed to his daugh- 
ter, who was watching by his side; they were 
these — “ ‘He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions;’ is it not so, Mary?” and on her as- 
suring him it was so; he exclaimed, “What a 
comfort! It is a comfort!” Thus in peace 
he died. 


is taken away. Death should then appear, 
instead of a dread messenger sent to fetch us 
to judgment, a welcome messenger calling us 
( to our Father’s heavenly home. 

But can our sin be removed ? Is there any 
one who can take it away ? Both the young 
artilleryman and the doctor, believing in Him 
who “was wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities,” and knowing 
that “the blood of Jesus Christ,” God’s Son, 
“cleanseth from all sin,” had discovered this. 
Surely it was this which took away their 
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fear of death, and gave them peace in the dy- 
ing hour. 

What has Jesus Christ done to take away 
our sin ? He is the Son of God, but He came 
to earth that He might save sinners. He be- 
came a babe at Bethlehem, and grew up to be 
a man. In Him two natures, the Divine and 
the human, are united. He was thus “God 
manifest in the flesh.” On earth He appear- 
ed as a man among his fellowmen. He lived 
a life of perfect holiness. But He came to 
die. This was the special reason why He 
came to our earth. His life was preparatory 
to His death. He was put to death by the 
Jews, but He Himself permitted this, in order 
that He might thereby take on Himself the 
penalty of sin, and make an atonement for 
sinners. He willingly died as a substitute 
for sinners. His death was a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. “He icas wounded, for our 
transgressions and bruised for our iniquities.*’ 
“God laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” 
Forgiveness is now freely offered to all who 
believe on Him. His sacrifice completed, He 
rose from the dead. He went back again to 
heaven, where He ever lives, the Saviour of 
the world. Through faith in Him we have 
pardon and peace. 

Is Jesus able to take away the sins of all 
who come to Him ? Can He save all who 
trust in Him? Thousands upon thousands 
have proved that faith in Him who “was 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruised 
for our iniquities,” gives peace in death. 
When thousands have proved it, none have 
room for doubt. 

Would you fully know and realize this 
great and glorious truth? Then you must 
look for the teaching of the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter. No man can truly understand 
the wonderful love of Christ in suffering Him- 
self to be “ wounded for our transgressions ” 
but through the Spirit. It is the Holy Spirit 
that removes the veil of blindness and unbe- 
lief, and enlightens the mind in the knowl- 
edge of all truth. It is the Spirit which brings 
home to the conscience the sense of sin, and 
then reveals Christ as putting it away through 
His blood. It is the Spirit which manifests 
to the soul the grace and power and presence 
of Christ, and which makes His love a great 
reality. “God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness,” thus “shines in the 


heart, to give the light of the knowledge r f 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’* 
Therefore pray constantly for the Spirit of 
truth. Wait upon God for this blessed gift. 
He hath promised to give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him. 

“ I lay my sins on Jesus, 

The spotless Lamb of God : 

He bears them all, and frees us 
From the accuiaed load. 

“ I bring my guilt to Jesus, 

To wash my crimson stains 
White in His blood most precious, 

Till not a spot remains.” 


A Businesslike Love Story, 

OR, HOW A FATHER POPPED THE QUESTION. 

The Maquoketa (Iowa) Sentinel says : A 
few days ago a staunch old farmer, living a 
few miles from Maquoketa, drove to town, 
accompanied by his soil, and reaching a cer- 
tain residence in our city, where resides a 
family in which there is a handsome daugh- 
ter not yet out of her teens, they stopped. 
The old man held the horses while the young 
man entered the yard, silently approached 
and rapped gently on the door, when the 
young lady opened it and said, “Good morn- 
ing.” The young man stammered out : “Is 

Miss at home?” She answered, “ Yes, 

sir.** “Wall, my father wants to see ’er.” 
“Won’t you come in?** she asked. “No, 
ITI go and hold tlie team while father comes 
in,” he said. The father came in, and with- 
out ceremony began t “ My boy out there 
has got eighty acres of good land, a team, 
and wants to get a wife ’twixt now and har- 
vest, but he’s kinder bashful, and wanted me 
to ask you if you wouldn’t marry him, and if 
it was all right we would come around the 
next Sunday and settle up the business.” 
Imagine that young lady’s surprise and 
bewilderment, never having seen the father 
or son. Regaining her composure, she re- 
plied in a ladylike manner, “I dont care to 
get married now.” This is an actual occur- 
rence, and if you can find out who the young 
lady is, she will perhaps tell you more par- 
ticularly about the ludicrous affair. 


A man cannot do good or evil to others 
without doing good or evil to himself. 
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Discoveries made by Accident. 


Valuable discoveries have been made, and 
valuable inventions suggested, by the veriest 
accidents. 

An alchemist, while seeking to discover a 
mixture of earths that would make the most 
durable crucibles, one day found that he had 
made porcelain. 

The power of lenses, as applied to the tele- 
scope, was discovered by a watchmaker’s ap- 
prentice. While holding spectacle-glasses 
between his thumb and finger, he was start- 
led at the suddenly enlarged appearance of a 
neighboring church-spire. 

Tire art of etching upon glass was discov- 
ered by a Nuremberg glass-cutter. By acci- 
dent, a few drops of aqua fortis fell upon his 
spectacles. He noticed that the glass be- 
came corroded and softened where the acid 
had touched it. That was hint enough. He 
drew figures upon glass with varnish, applied 
the corroding fluid, then cut away the glass 
around the drawing. When the varnish was 
removed, the figures appeared raised upon a 
dark ground. 

Mezzotinto owed its invention m the simple 
accident of the gun -barrel of a sentry becom- 
ing rusted with dew. 

The swaying to and fro of a chandelier in a 
cathedral suggested to Galileo the application 
of the pendulum. 

The art of lithographing was perfected 
through suggestions made by accident. A 
poor musician was curious to know whether 
music could not be etched upon stone as well 
as upon copper. 

After he had prepared his slab, his mother 
asked him to make a memorandum of such 
clothes as she proposed to send away to be 
washed. Not having pen, ink, and paper 
convenient, he wrote the list upon the stone 
with the etching preparation, intending to 
make a copy of it at leisure. 

A few days later, when about to clean the 
stone, he wondered what effect aqua fortis 
would have upon it. He applied the acid, 
and in a few minutes saw the writing stand- 
ing out in relief. The next step necessary 
was simply to ink the stone and take off an 
impression. 

The composition of which printing-rollers 
are made w r as discovered by a Salopian print- 


er. Not being able to find the pelt-ball, he 
inked the type with a piece of soft glue which 
had fallen out of a glue-pot. It was such an 
excellent substitute that, after mixing molas- 
ses with the glue, to give the mass proper 
consistency, the old pelt-ball was entirely 
discarded. 

The shop of a Dublin tobacconist, by the 
name of Lundyfoot, was destroyed by fire. 
While he was gazing dolefully into the 
smoldering ruins, he noticed that his poorer 
neighbors were gathering the snuff from the 
canisters. He tested the snuff for himself, 
and discovered that the fire had largely im- 
proved its pungency and aroma. 

It was a hint worth profiting by. He se- 
cured another shop, built a lot of ovens, sub- 
jected the snuff to a heating process, gave the 
brand a particular name, and in a few years 
became rich through an accident which he at 
first thought had completely ruined him. 

The process of whitening sugar was dis- 
covered in a curious way. A hen that had 
gone through a clay puddle went with her 
muddy feet into a sugar house. She left her 
tracks on a pile of sugar. It was noticed that 
wherever her tracks were the sugar was 
whitened. Experiments were instituted, and 
the result was that wet clay came to be used 
in refining sugar. 

The origin of blue-tinted paper came about 
by a mere slip of the hand. 

The wdfe of William East, an English paper- 
maker, accidentally let a blue-bag fall into 
one of the vats of pulp. The workmen were 
astonished when they saw the peculiar color 
of the paper,' while Mr. East was highly in- 
censed over what he considered a grave pe- 
cuniary loss. His wife was so much fright- 
ened that she would not confess her agency 
iii the matter. 

After storing the damaged paper for four 
years, Mr. East sent it to his agent in London, 
with instructions to sell it for what it would 
bring. The paper was accepted as a “pur- 
posed novelty,” and was disposed of at quite 
an advance over market price. 

Mr. East was astonished at receiving an 
order from his agent for another large invoice 
of the paper. He was without the secret, and 
found himself in a dilemma. Upon mention- 
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ing it to his wife, she told him about the acci- 
dent. He kept the secret, and the demand 
for the novel tint far exceeded his ability to 
supply it. 

A Brighton stationer took a fancy for dress- 
ing his show-window with piles of writing- 
paper, rising gradually from the largest to 
the smallest size in use; and, to finish his 
pyramids off nicely, he cut cards to bring them 
to a point. 

Taking these cards for diminutive note- 
paper, lady customers were continually want- 
ing some of “that lovely little paper,” and 


the stationer found it advantageous to cut 
paper to the desired pattern. 

As there was no space for addressing the 
notelets after they were folded, he, after 
much thought invented the envelope, which 
he cut by the aid of metal plates made for 
the purpose. 

The sale increased so* rapidly that he was 
unable to produce the envelopes fast enough, 
so he commissioned a dozen houses to make 
them for him, and thus set going an import- 
ant branch of the manufacturing stationery 
trade . — Stauffer . 


John Ploughman on Things Not Worth Trying. 


That is a wise old saying, “Spend not all 
you have; believe not all you hear; tell not 
all you know, and do not all you can.” There 
is so much work to be done that needs our 
hands, that it is a pity to waste a grain of 
our strength. When the game is not worth 
the candle, drop it at once. It is wasting time 
to look for milk in a gate post, or blood in a 
urnip, or sense in a fool. Never ask a covet- 
tous man for money until you have boiled a 
flint soft. Don’t sue a debtor who has not a 
penny to bless himself with — you will only 
bo throwing good money after bad, which is 
like losing your ferret without getting the 
rabbit. Never offer a looking-glass to a 
blind man; if a man is so proud that he will 
not see his faults, he will only quarrel with 
you for pointing them out to him. It is of no 
use to hold a lantern to a mole, or to talk of 
heaven to a man who cares for nothing but 
his dirty money. There’s a time for every- 
thing, and it is a silly thing to preach to 
drunken men; it is casting pearls before 
swine; get them sober, and then talk to them 
soberly; if you lecture them while they are 
drunk, you act as if you were drunk your- 
self. 

Do not put a cat on a coachbox, or men in 
places for which they are not fitted. There’s 
no making apples of plums; little minds will 
still be little, even if you make them beadles 
or church wardens. It’s a pity to* turn a mon- 
key into a minister, or a maidservant into a 
mistress. Many preachers are good tailors 
spoiled, and capital shoe-makers turn out of 
their proper calling. When God means a 


creature to fly, he gives it wings; and when 
he intends men to preach, he gives them abil- 
ities. It is a pity to push a man into the war 
if he cannot fight. Better discourage a man’s 
climbing than help him to break his neck. 
Silk purses are not to be made out of sow’s 
ears, and pigs will never play well on the 
flute, teach them as long as you like. 

It is not wise to aim at impossibilities; it is 
a waste of powder to fire at the man in the 
moon. Making deal boards out of sawdust is 
a very sensible scheme compared with what 
some of my London friends have been aiming 
at, for they have been trying to get money by 
buying shares in companies; they might as 
soon catch the wind in a net, or carry water 
in a sieve. Bubbles are fine fun for boys, but 
bubble companies are edged tools that none 
should play with. If my friend has money 
which he can afford to lose, there is still no 
reason why he should hand it over to a set of 
knaves; if 1 want to get rid of my leg, 1 should 
not get a shark to snap it off for me. Give 
your money to fools sooner than let rogues 
wheedle you out of it. 

It is never worth while to do unnecessary 
things. Never grease a fat sow, or praise a 
proud man. Don’t make clothes for fishes, or 
coverings for altars. Don’t paint lilies or 
garnish the gospel. Never bind up a man’s 
head before it is broken, or comfort a con- 
science that makes no confession. Never 
hold up a candle to show the sun, or try to 
prove a thing which nobody doubts. I would 
advise no one to attempt a thing which will 
cost more than it is worth. You may sweeten 
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a dung-liill with lavender water, and a bad- 
living man may keep up a good character by 
an outward show of religion, but it will turn 
out a. losing business in the long run. If your 
nation were sensible, it would sweep out a 
good many expensive but useless people, who 
eat the malt which lies in the house that Jack 
built; they live on the national estate, but do 
it little service. To pay a man a pound for 
earning a penny is a good deal wiser than 
keeping bishops who meet together by the 
score and consult about the best way of doing 
nothing. If my master’s old dog was as 
sleepy as the bishops are, he would get shot 
or drowned, for he wouldn’t be worth the 
amount of the dog-tax. However, their time 
of reckoning is on the road as sure as Christ- 
mas is coming. 

One thing more, don’t attempt to make a 


strong-headed woman give way, but remem- 
ber— 

“If she will, she will, you may depend on’t : 

If she won’t, she won’t, and there’s an end on’t.“ 

The other day I cut out of a newspaper jl 
scrap from America, which shall be my tail- 
piece:— “Dip the Mississippi dry with a tea- 
spoon; twist your heel into the toe of your 
boot; send up fishing-hooks with balloons and 
fish for stars; get astride a gossamer and 
chase a comet; when a rain storm is coming 
down like the cataract of Niagara, remember 
where you left your umbrella; choke a flea 
with a brickbat ! in short, prove everything 
hitherto considered impossible to be possible 
—but never attempt to coax a woman to say 
she will when she has made up her mind to 
say she won’t. {Spurgeon.) 


Don’t Cut Off Your Nose to Spite Your Face. 


Anger is a short madness. The less we do 
when we go mad, the better for everybody, 
and the less we go mad the better for our- 
selves. He is far gone who hurts himself to 
wreak his vengeance on others. The old say- 
ing is, “Don’t cut off your head because it 
aches,’* and another says, “Set not your house 
on fire to spite the moon.” If things go awry, 
it is a poor way of mending to make them 
worse, as the man did who took to drinking 
because he could not marry the girl he liked. 
He must be a fool who cuts off his nose to 
spite his face, and yet that is what Dick did 
when he vexed his old master, and because 
he was chided must needs give up his place, 
throw himself out of work and starve his 
wife and family. Jane had been idle, and 
she knew it, and sooner than let her mistress 
speak to her, she gave warning, and lost as 
good a service as a maid could wish for. Old 
Griggs was wrong and could not deny it, and 
yet because the parson’s sermon fitted him 
rather close, he took the sulks and vowed he 
would never hear the good man again. It 
was his own loss, but he wouldn’t listen to 
reason, he was as willful as a pig. 

Do nothing when you are out of temper, and 
then you will have less to undo. Let a hasty 
man’s passion be a warning to you; if he 
scalds you, take heed that you do not let your 


own pot boil over. Many a man has given 
himself a box on the ears in his blind rage, 
ay, and ended his own life out of spite. He 
who cannot curb his temper carries gunpow- 
der in his bosom, and he is neither safe for 
himself nor his neighbors. When passion 
comes in at the door, what little sense there 
is indoors flies out at the window. By-and-by 
a hasty man cools and conducts himself like 
McGibbion’s gruel when he put it out of the 
window, but if his nose is off in the mean- 
time, who is to put it on again ? He will only 
be sorry once, and that will be all the rest of 
his life. Anger does a man more hurt than 
that which made him angry. It opens his 
mouth and shuts his eyes, and fires his heart, 
and drowns his sense and makes his wisdom 
folly. Old Tomkins told me that he was sor- 
ry that he lost his temper, and I could not 
help thinking the pity was that he ever found 
it again, for it was like an old shoe with the 
sole gone and the upper leathers worn out, 
only fit for a dunghill. A hot-tempered man 
would be all the better for a new heart and 
a right spirit. Anger is a fire which cooks no 
victuals and comforts no household; it cuts 
and curses and kills, and no one knows what 
it may lead to; therefore, good reader, don’t 
let it lodge in your bosom, and if it ever come 
there, pass the vagrant on to the next parish. 

(Spurgeon.) 
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Hitting the Nail on the Head. 


At a temperance camp-meeting at Old 
Orchard Beach, a reformed man was invited 
to speak. His manner, as he came up on to 
the platform, was most ungainly. He twisted 
and squirmed about in a most unbecoming 
manner, thrusting his hands in his pockets 
and then bringing them out with a jerk as he 
spoke; but his words, as reported by Miss 
Willard in the Morning , are well worth re- 
membering . This is the speech : 

I shan’t speak mor’n three minutes. Can 
tell all I know inside o’ that. Yonder sets 
Dr. Reynolds, of Bangor, who goes about and 
gets up reformed men’s clubs. I want you to 
look at him. Wal, I picked up a paper on my 
work-bench, and I read one o’ that man’s 
temperance speeches. Nothin’ remarkable 
in it, to be sure, but I tell ye, with me it just 
happened to strike in. I’m but an unlearned 
fellow, as you see; a carpenter by trade— a 
drunkard, too, by trade— for twenty years. 
Wal, now, will you believe it? I’ve lived in 
a nice town here in Maine all that time, and 
I’m a white man and a Yankee to boot, but 
in all these twenty years never a minister, 
nor a Christian of any sort, ever came near 
enough to me to tell me I was going to hell ! 
Never one of ’em, man, woman, or child, ever 
opened their heads to me about my sins or my 
soul. They preached well, and they prayed 
well, and they sang first-rate, up at that meet- 
ing-house. Sometimes I used to hear ’em as 
I went by to where I got my liquor. But 1 
never went to meetin’ in all them years. Ye 
see, I didn’t want to go, and I hadn’t decent 
enough clothes any way, and besides nobody 
ever asked me; but I wasn’t such a hard fel- 
low after all, for, as I tell you, this little 
speech of the Doctor over there— God bless 
him!— telling how he had reformed, and how 
bad he wanted everydody else to do the same 
— it just whirled me right round on my heels, 
and I’ve been walkin’ away from the liquor 
shop ever since. 

Now, jist a word of what you good folks 
call exhortin’. There’s a lot o’ men like me 
that ye could save by only half tryin*. Why 
didn’t ye never come to my house all them 
years? Now, why didn’t ye? That’s a big 
question! I ain’t a blamin’ nobody. The 
ministers, they got their hands full a studyin* 


their sermons; but why didn’t some o’ the 
high privates come, or the reg’lar rank and 
file? Now Ltell ye, that’s the doctrine. Go 
for us fellows,! That’s the way the Master 
did. Don’t it speak somewhere in the good 
book about “my people perisliin’ for lack o* 
knowledge?” Why, now I’m reformed, it 
seems to me I can’t do enough to bring other 
men to the comfort that’s in my life and my 
home. 1 go miles and miles, after my day’s 
work, when I hear of a poor drunkard, such 
as I used to be. And if it’s so much to me, 
jest to be made temperate, what must it be to 
be all made over new, as you Christians talk 
about? Mercy on us! I shouldn’t think 
you’d taken a bit o’ rest from carryin’ the 
glad tidings to us poor wretches who liain’t 
really had half a chance o’ our lives from the 
start. But it’s all so new to me, ye know, 
that mebbe I’m too fast. But I don’t mean 
no offence, and I do remember that Christ 
said: “Go, go, go, unto all the world,” and 
I’m sure that means into the back alleys and 
down among the dirty little houses in your own 
milage , as well as away over to the Chinese. 
I’ve about made up my mind we’ve got to de- 
pend on them that was first at the sepulcher 
and last at the cross, to do this business. 
Ladies, won’t you take hold and help? Won’t 
you seek out the fellows that don’t go to 
church ? Speak a kind word to their wives, 
and set down with ’em in their houses, and 
jest tell ’em about this Jesus you love so 
much, and who went about doing good; for 
if you do, I tell you, and I’m one of the fel- 
lows, you’ll save ’em every time, jest as true 
as twelve inches make a foot. Now, I’m a 
carpenter, remember, and I know when I’ve 
hit the nail on the head, even if I don’t know 
much else. 


The telephone is an instrument through 
which persons can talk together when they 
are twenty or thirty miles, and perhaps far- 
ther, apart. It was invented in 1876.— Of 
course this is not given as an item of news— 
but— well, after all, 1 guess my readers didn’t 
all know it. 


Lay by a good store of patience ; but be 
sure to put it where you can find it. 
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TERRIBLE. 

A jST old man living in this city, says the 
Cleveland Leader , until recently, de- 
pended upon his daughter for support. He 
is a slave to the whiskey-bottle, and is a com- 
mon loafer, sleeping in some gutter or saloon 
at night, only going home when in need of 
money to buy more liquor. The daughter 
earned a livelihood by sewing, and was 
obliged to give twenty-live cents each day to 
her father for liquor. One day the daughter 
slipped upon the ice and fell. She was 
picked up badly injured and carried to the 
hospital. 

Her fall was too much for her frail system, 
weakened and run down by unceasing toil, 
poor food, cheerless days, and nights of sor- 
row. For several days she tossed in fever, 
and finally died. The father missed her 
daily pittance for rum, and pawned the sew- 
ing-machine to buy more liquor. The dead 
girl was buried quietly, no one going to the 
pauper’s grave except the undertaker and 
the father. The ladies who lived neighbors 
to the girl made a beautiful wreath to be 
put upon the coffin, and gave it to the father 
to be placed there in the grave. That wreath 
he sold for liquor. At night, when the rum 
cravings came on strongest, the old man 
secured a horse and wagon, drove to the 
grave where his dead daughter was buried, 
dug up the earth, tore the emaciated body 
from its resting-place, and conveyed it away 
to the storage-room of a medical college. He 
sold it there for a miserable pittance,— a few 
dollars, with which he returned to his cup. 
With the price of his daughter’s body he is 
even now debauching himself. 


“ Cures for Fits.” 


We don’t believe in advertising “quack” 
remedies; but believing that a great many 
people are subject to the following different 
kinds of fits, and that the remedies here pre- 
scribed are infallible, we give them for the 
benefit of all who may need them: — 

For a'fit of Passion— Walk out into the open 
air; you may speak your mind to the winds 
without hurting any one, or proclaiming your- 
self a simpleton. 

For a fit of Idleness— Count the ticking of a 


clock; do this one hour, and you will be glad 
to pull off your coat the next and work like a 
slave. 

For a fit of Extravagance and Folly — Go to 
the workhouse and speak to the inmates of a 
jail, and you will be convinced— 

“Who makes a bed of briar and thorn, 

Must he content to lie forlorn.” 

For a fit of Ambition — Go into a churchyard 
and read the gravestones; they will tell you 
the end of ambition. The grave will soon be 
your bed-chamber, the earth your pillow, cor- 
ruption your father, and the worm your 
mother and sister. 

For a fit of Despondency— Look at the good 
things which God has given 3^011 in this 
world, and to those which he has promised 
his followers in the next. He who goes into 
his garden to look for cobwebs and spiders, 
no doubt will find them; while he who looks 
for a flower may return into his house with 
one blooming in his bosom, 

For all fits of Doubt, and Perplexity, and 
Fear — whether they respect the body or the 
mind; whether they are a load to the should- 
ers, the head, or the heart, the following is a 
radical cure, which may be relied on, for I 
had it from the Great Physician; “Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain 
thee.” 

For a fit of Ptepining — Look about for the 
halt, and the blind, and visit the bed-ridden, 
and the afflicted and deranged, and they will 
make you ashamed of complaining of your 
lighter afflictions. 


Bad Example. 

“I wonder what makes papa tell such nice 
stories to visitors about his hiding his mas- 
ter’s rattan when he went to school, and 
about his running away from his school-mis- 
tress when she was going to whip him, and 
then shut me up all day in a dark room, be- 
cause I tried just once to be as smart as he 
has been ? Wonder what made papa say that 
wicked word when Betsy upset the ink all 
over his paper, and then slapped my ears 
when I said the same thing when my kite- 
string broke? Oh, dear; there are lots of 
things I want to know. How I wish I was a 
man.” 
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Quarreling with a Skunk. 

Here is something good from The Common 
People : 

Years ago we heard of an old minister, who, 
when traveling one night in an unfrequented 
way, found himself confronted by an insignifi- 
cant animal, which seemed inclined to dispute 
his passage. The indignant Doctor had a 
bulky volume in his hand, which he inconsid- 
erately hurled at the little beast, but received 
his “change” so suddenly that he came out of 
the conflict with anything but the odor of 
sanctity in his garments. Years after, when 
he was attacked by some one in a scurrilous 
pamphlet, a friend inquired of him if he in- 
tended to answer his assailant. 

“No,” said he, “I once discharged a quarto 
volume at a skunk !” 

Men learn wisdom by the things they suf- 
fer. In a quarrel with a skunk it makes but 
little difference who wins the fight, the smell 
is just the same. And a person who has had 
one such encounter, is usually willing to give 
more than half the road to avoid another. 

Some men seem inclined to settle all ques- 
tions of right and equity after the Chinese 
method of warfare, by firing stink-pots at 
their adversaries; and, if a man does not give 
them all the road, and yield without complaint 
to all their outrages and wrong doings, they 
proceed to attack him skunk fashion, and 
cover him with filth and stench. We heard 
of one man, who to professions, of unusual 
piety, joined some literary ability; but whose 
main' productions, for several years, were a 
series of pamphlets levelled at men with 
whom he had differed, or who had exposed 
his crookedness and craft. Some of his docu- 
ments were known to be full of misstatements, 
slanders, and downright falsehoods; and 
others were of a character so shameful that 
it was reported that he and his coadjutors, 
having paid for them by misappropriation of 
benevolent funds, secretly burned the rem- 
nant of them up, for fear of being prosecuted 
by the authorities, on account of their inde- 
cency. Such antagonists all sensible men are 
glad to avoid, feeling the truth of the saying, 
“It is an honor for a man to cease from strife, 
but every fool will be meddling.”— ProY. 20. 3. 


The love of heaven mak es one heavenly. 


A Neighborly Family. 


The Peoria Transcript says: — A family 
named Brooks, from down in Indiana, moved 
into a house in Peoria recently, and before 
night had borrowed tea, sugar, eggs, milk 
and kerosene from as many different neigh- 
bors. After three or four days the new fam- 
ily ceased to borrow promiscuously, and set- 
tled down on one particular neighbor. At 
an early hour in the morning a small boy ap- 
peared and said: 

“Say, we are out of tacks and want to put 
down a carpet. Ma wants to know if she can 
borrow a few?” 

A hunt was made, and the request granted, 
but in ten minutes the boy returned and said: 
“Say, we’ve mislaid our tack hammer, and 
ma wants to borrow yours.” 
lie got it, and this time if was twenty min- 
utes before he returned and said: 

“Say, ma’s pulled all her teeth out pulling 
on that carpet. She wants to know if you 
won’t lend her one of your boys ?” 

One of the boys was sent over, but it was 
an obstinate carpet, and back came the mes- 
senger with— 

“Say, ain’t your husband home?” 

“Yes; what do you want?” 

“Well, ma’s mislaid her husband some- 
where, and she wants to borrow yours to pull 
one end of the nasty carpet through two doors 
and across a hall.” 

The line had to be drawn somewhere, and 
it was fixed here. 


The Kind-hearted She-Elephant. 


A kind-hearted she-elephant, while walk- 
ing the jungle where the spicy breezes blow 
soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle, heedlessly set foot 
upon a partridge, which she crushed to death 
within a few inches of the nest containing its 
callow brood. “Poor little things!” said the 
generous mammoth, “I have been a mother 
myself, and my affection shall atone for the 
fatal consequences of my neglect.” So say- 
ing, she sat down on the orphaned birds. 

Moral . — The above teaches us what home 
is without a mother; also, that it is not every 
person who should be entrusted with the care 
of an orphan asylum. 
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Household Matters. 


How to Live on Iiittle Wages. 

A writer says:— To the wives and daughters 
of the poor workingmen, and the men them- 
selves, I would say, “he economical/ * Re- 
member the words of an old merchant, who 
said: “Take care of the pennies, and the 
dollars will take care of themselves.” Teach 
every child that is old enough to earn a pen- 
ny, and to lay them together till they get 
enough to buy something needed. Cut olf 
many of the needless things. Many of our 
poor men have worked for 50 cents per day 
and raised their families. If they chanced 
to get 75 cents or $1 they were happy. Let 
the housewife see that everything is saved — 
rags, old paper, soap-grease, or anything that 
will sell. Let no bits go into the slop-pail 
that might go into the grease pot. Let noth- 
ing be thrown into either that can be eaten 
on the table. But above all cut off the beer 
and all intoxicating liquors and cigars and 
tobacco. Forty years’ experience has taught 
me how to live cheap. 

Many a man has worked for 50 or 75 cents 
per day when factory cloth was 12 cents and 
calicos were 25 and 37 cents. One dollar and 
twenty-five cents per day will give a man 
$12.50 for ten days’ labor. Ten dollars will 
supply a family of eight in number ten days: 

PROVISIONS FOR FAMILY. 


1 sack flour $ 1 70 

1 bushel potatoes 1 20 

12 pounds meat 100 

5 pounds butter at 20 cents 1 00 

12 pounds sugar 100 

10 pounds dried apples 63 

IK dozen eggs, 15 cents ....: 21 

K pound tea 25 

2 pounds coffee 28 

3 pounds rice, 8 cents 24 

2 pounds currants, 6K cents 13 

3 pounds prunes, 8 cents 24 

2 cakes soap, 7 cents 14 

3 pounds beans, 8 cents 24 

25 pounds corn meal 45 

K ton coal 1 10 

Starch and bluing.. 60 

Soda 03 

Pepper 02 

Salt 02 

2 quarts oil 06 


Total $10 00 


But few families have more than from five 
to seven. 


TO REMOVE DISCOLORATION OF THE HANDS. 

Two ounces of fine almond soap, dissolved 
in two ounces of lemon juice; and one ounce 
of oil of bitter almonds, a trifle of oil of tar- 
tar, and one teaspoonful of glycerine, stirred 
up until like soap. Bo not use when the skin 
is chapped. 


How to Cook Rice. 

Rice is becoming a much more popular ar- 
ticle of food than heretofore. It is frequent- 
ly substituted for potatoes at the chief meal 
of the day, being more nutritious and much 
more readily digested. At its present cost, it 
is relatively cheaper than potatoes, oatmeal 
or grain-grits of any kind. In preparing it, 
only just enough cold water should be poured 
on to prevent the rice from burning at the- 
bottom of the pot, which should have a close- 
fitting cover, and with a moderate fire the 
rice is steamed rather than boiled until it is 
nearly done; then the cover is taken off, the 
surplus steam and moisture allowed to escape,, 
and the rice turns out a mass of snow-white 
kernels, each separate from the other, and as 
much superior to the usual soggy mass, as 
fine mealy potato is superior to the water- 
soaked article. 


Graham Bread.— Three cups of sour milk,, 
one-half cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one teaspoonful of salt, make it into a 
soft batter, and bake one hour. Or make it 
as you do raised bread with sugar added. 

Graham Gems are made by simply mix- 
ing graham flour with water into a thin bat- 
ter, with a little salt, and baking in gem pans 
in a hot oven quickly. They are delicious 
food. 

Graham Mush.— Best of all, good cold or 
hot with sugar and milk, is made by stirring 
the flour into boiling water slowly. Bo not 
make it too thick. 

White Cake.— One and one-half cups of 
sugar, one cup of sweet milk, two cups of' 
flour, four tablespoonfuls of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda, and the whites of three 
eggs. 

Spice Cake.— One cup of sugar, one-half 
cup of molasses, one-half cup of butter, one- 
half cup of sour milk, two and one-half cups, 
of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, the yolks of 
four eggs, and one teaspoonful each of cloves*, 
allspice, cinnamon and nutmeg. 

The above two recipes, put together before 
baking, by dropping first one kind then the 
other in the tins, make two marble cakes. 

Oatmeal Pudding.— One pint of oatmeal 
soaked over night in sweet milk, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of currants, one cup of raisins 
and spice to taste; add more milk if too 
thick, and bake. 

Rhubarb Pie. — Chop the rhubarb fine, take 
one and one-half cups of rhubarb, one and: 
one-half cups of sugar, two large spoonfuls 
of flour, one egg and the yolk of another; 
flavor with lemon, beat it well and bake with 
one crust. 
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French Rolls.— One quart of flour, one- 
lialf pint of milk, one-half cup of yeast, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar; raise over night and bake in a 
.quick oven. 

Breakfast Potatoes.— Cut cold boiled 
-ones in square pieces, and dip them in beat- 
en egg, and put them on a well-greased pie 

late in the oven; when they are hot and 

rown send them to the table. 

Lemon Cake —Take five eggs, one cup of 
butter, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
two cupfuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls of 
sweet milk, and two teaspoonfuls of baking 
-powder. Jelly for it is made of one large 
eupful of sugar, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and the juice of two lemons. Beat 
all together, and boil until of the consistency 
of a jelly. 

Fish Fritters.— Take the remains of any 
fish which has been served the previous day, 
remove all the bones and pound it in a mor- 
tar, add bread crumbs and mashed potatoes 
in equal quantities. Mix.together half a tea- 
eupful of cream with two well-beaten eggs, 
some cayenne pepper and anchovy sauce. 
.Beat it all up to a proper consistency, cut it 
into small cakes and fry them in boiling lard. 

Jellied Chicken.— Boil a chicken in as 
little water as possible until the meat can 
^easily be picked from the bones. Manage to 
have about a pint of liquor when done. Pick 
the meat from the bones in fair sized pieces, 
removing all gristle, skin and bone. Skim 
the fat from the liquor, add an ounce of but- 
ter, a little pepper and salt, and half a pack- 
age of gelatine. Put the cut up chicken into 
•a mould, wet with cold water; when the gel- 
atine has dissolved pour the liquor hot over 
the chicken. Turn out when cold. 

Potato Salad.— Mrs. Ewing, at the Chiea- 
-go cooking school, gave lately the following 
directions for making potato salad: “Pota- 
toes make a very delicious and inexpensive 
salad, that is generally much liked, and a 
potato salad can be gotten up on short notice 
at almost any time. For potato salad the fol- 
lowing is an excellent recipe: Make a smooth, 
boiled custard, in the proportion of two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar to one egg yolk. Re- 
move from the fire as soon as it thickens, and 
stir into it, until perfectly mixed, a table- 
spoon of vinegar and a teaspoonful each of 
salt and dry mustard, with pepper to taste. 
When cold add a small boiled potato, rubbed 
through a sieve, and mixed with two table- 
spoonfuls of cream or milk. Just before 
serving stir in a teaspoonful each of minced 
onion and parsely or cresses.” She might 
have added that this dressing does as well 
for beet tops, dandelions, lettuce, endive, or 
any of the greens brought to market, as for 
sliced boiled potatoes or beets, boiled broad 
beans or dried “limas,” or xaw r tomatoes. 


To insure paste from molding put into it a 
proportion of alum and resin. A few drops 
of any essential oil will preserve leather from 
mold, and a single clove put into a bottle of 
ink will have the same effect upon it. 

If you want curtains to keep their crispness 
and adhere, put a teaspoonful of gelatine in 
each quart of starch, or as much white glue 
and wax. This answers for lace, Holland or 
cretonne. Soak gum, gelatine or glue over 
night before using. Mend lace curtains and 
Nottingham by pasting a piece of bobbinet 
of coarse round-meshed net under the place 
with starch, and iron it down. This looks 
better than darning. 


TRY IT. 


Try popcorn for nausea. 

Try cranberries for malaria. 

Try a sunbath for rheumatism. 

Try clam broth for a weak stomach. 

Try cranberry poultice for erysipelas. 

Try a wet towel to the back of the neck 
when sleepless. 

Try swallowing saliva when troubled with 
sour stomach. 

Try eating fresh radishes and yellow tur- 
nips for gravel. 

Try eating onions and horseradish to re- 
lieve" dropsical swellings. 

Try buttermilk for removal of freckles, tan 
and butternut stains. 

Try to cultivate an equable temper, and 
don’t borrow trouble ahead. 

Try the croup tippet when a child is likely 
to be troubled that way. 

Try a hot dry flannel over the seat of neu- 
ralgic pain and renew frequently. 

Try taking your codliver oil in tomato cat- 
sup, if you want to make it palatable. 

Try breathing the fumes of turpentine or 
carbolic acid to relieve whooping-cough. 

Try taking a nap in the afternoon if you 
are going to be out late in the evening. 

Try a cloth wrung out from cold water put 
about the neck at night for sore throat. 

Try snuffing powdered borax up the nos- 
trils for catarrhal “cold in the head.” 

Try an extra pair of stockings outside of 
your shoes when traveling in cold weather. 

Try walking with your hands behind you 
if you find yourself becoming bent forward. 

Try a silk handkerchief over the face 
when obliged to go against a cold, piercing 
wind. 

Try planting sunflowers in your garden if 
compelled to live in a malarial neighbor- 
hood. 

Try a saturated solution of bicarbonate of 
soda (baking soda) in diarrhoeal troubles; 
give freely. 

Try a newspaper over the chest, beneath 
your coat, as a chest protector in extremely 
cold weather.— Foot's Health Monthly . 
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STATISTICAL. 


Area and Population of States. 


Sq. Miles. 

Alabama 50,722 

Arkansas 52,198 

California 188,981 

Colorado 104,500 

Connecticut 4,750 

Delaware 2,100 

Florida 59,248 

Georgia 58,000 

Illinois 55,410 

Indiana . 33,809 

Iowa 1 55,045 

Kansas 81,318 

Kentucky 37,630 

Louisiana 41,346 

Maine 35,000 

Maryland 11,124 

Massachusetts 7,800 

Michigan 56,451 

Minnesota 83,531 

Mississippi 47,156 

Missouri 65,350 

Nebraska 75,995 

Nevada 81,530 

New Hampshire 9,289 

New Jersey 8,320 

New York 47,000 

North Carolina 50,704 

Ohio 39.996 

Oregon 95,274 

Pennsylvania 46,000 

Rhode Island 1,309 

South Carolina 34,090 

Tennessee 45,600 

Texas 274,356 

Vermont 10,212 

Virginia 38,352 

West Virginia 23,000 

Wisconsin 53,924 


Population. 

1,262,344 

802,564 

864,486 

194,649 

622.683 

146,654 

266,566 

1,538,983 

3,078,636 

1,978,368 

1.624.463 
995,335 

1,648,599 

940,263 

648,945 

935,139 

1,783,086 

1,634,096 

780,807 

1.131.899 
2,169,091 

452,432 

62,265 

347,784 

1.130.899 
5,083,810 
1,400,000 
3,197,794 

174,767 

4,282,738 

276,530 

995,706 

1.542.463 
1,597,509 

332,286 

1,512,203 

618,193 

1,315,386 


Population of Cities — Census of 1880. 


New York 

Philadelphia .. 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Boston 

St. Louis 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

San Francisco. 
New Orleans.. 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Washington ... 

Newark 

Louisville 

Jersey City...., 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Providence .... 

Albany 

Rochester 

Allegheny 

Indianapolis... 

Richmond 

New Haven.... 

Lowell 

Worcester 

Troy 

Kansas City.... 

Cambridge 

Syracuse 

Columbus 

Paterson 

Toledo 


1880. 

-« Increase 

ao/u. per ceilt# 

1,206,590 

942,292 

28 

846,984 

674,022 

26 

566,689 

396,009 

43 

503,304 

298,977 

68 

362,535 

250,526 

44 

350,522 

310,864 

12 

332,190 

267,354 

24 

255,708 

216,239 

18 

233,956 

149,743 

56 

216,140 

191,418 

15 

160,142 

92,829 

'72 

156,381 

86,076 

82 

155,137 

117,714 

32 

147,307 

100,199 

35 

136,400 

105,059 

30 

123,645 

100,753 

22 

120,728 

82,546 

46 

116,342 

79,577 

46 

115,578 

7T,440 

61 

104,850' 

68,904 

52 

90,903 

69,422 

31 

89,363 

62,386 

43 

78,681 

53,180 

48 

75,074 

48,244 

55 

63,803 

51,018 

25 

62,882 

50,540 

23 

59,485 

40,925 

31 

58,295 

41,105 

41 

56,747 

40,463 

40 

55,813 

35,560 

44 

52,740 

39,634 

33 

51,791 

43,051 

20 

51,665 

31,574 

30 

50,887 

33,579 

51 

50,143 

31,554 

60 


Salaries of the United States Officers. 

Per annum. 


President $50,000 

Vice-President and Cabinet, each 8,000 

Asst. Secretaries of State, each 3,500 

“ “ Treasury, each 4,500 

Supt. Engraving and Printing 4,500 

Supervising Architect 4,500 

Superintendent Bureau of Statistics 2,400 

Comptrollers 5,000 

Commissioner of Customs 4,000 

Six Auditors, each 3,600 

Treasurer 6,000 

Register 4,000 

Comptroller of Currency 5,000 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue 6,000 

Director, of the Mint 4,500* 

Marine Supervising Surgeon-General 4,000 

Supervising Inspector Steam Vessels 3,500 

Solicitor 4,500 

Superintendent Life Saving Service 4,000 

Three Assistant Postmasters-General 3,500 

Asst. Attorney-General, P. O. Dept 4,000 

Asst. Attorney-General, Int. Dept 5,000 

Assistant Secretary, Interior 3,500 

Commissioner-General Land Office 4,000 

Commissioner of the Patent Office 4,500 

“ Pensions.. 4,000 

“ Indian Affairs 3,500 

“ Agriculture. 3,500 

“ Education 3,000 

Auditor of Railroad Accounts 3,600 

Superintendent of Census 5,000 

Director of Geological Survey 6,000 

Solicitor-General 7,000 

Three Assistant A ttorneys-General 5,000 

Public Printer 3,000* 


Weights and Measures (all sorts). 


Bushel Wheat 60 lbs. 

“ Barley, 48 “ 

“ B’kwh’t, 46 “ 

“ Rye, 56 “ 

“ Oats, 32 “ • 

“ Potatoes, 60 “ 

“ Peas, 64 “ 

“ Beans, 63 “ 

“ Salt, 70 “ 

14 lbs. Iron 1 Stone. 

21% Stones 1 Pig. 

Barrel Flour 196 lbs. 

“ Pork 200 lbs. 

Firkin Butter 56 lbs. 

2,000 lbs 1 Ton. (com.) 

2,240 lbs 1 Ton. (gross.) 

Cubic ft. Brick, 102 lbs. 

“ Chalk, 145 “ 

“ Coal, 90 “ 

“ Coke, 62 “ 

“ Cork, 15 “ 

“ Copper, 550 “ 

“ Earth, 137 “ 

“ Glass, 165 “ 

“ Gold, 1208 “ 

“ Granite,... 165 “ 


“ Iron, 451 “ 

“ I. Rub 61 “ 

“ Lead, 708 “ 

“ Maple 47 “ 

“ Marble,.... 170 “ 


Cubic ft. Sand, 104 lbs. 

“ Silver, 653 “ 

“ Tin, 456 “ 

270 cubic ft. of New Hay, 
1 Ton. 

4 inches,... 1 Hand, (horse.) 

6 feet, 1 Fathom, (sea.) 

6120 feet, 1 Knot, (sea.) 

5280 feet, 1 Mile. 

208.7x208.7 ft., 1 Acre. 

31% gallons, 1 Barrel. 

54 “ 1 Hogshead. 

36 bushels, 1 Chaldron 

4x4x8 ft., ...1 Cord, (wood.) 

240 sheets, 1 Token. 

15 Degrees of Longitude, 
1 hour, (time.) 

1 Degree of Longitude,, 
4 minutes. 

Circumference of a Circle 
is 3.1416 times its Diam- 
eter. 

Area of a circle is 3.1416 
times the square of the 
radius. 

One Horse-Power is the 
power to raise 33.000 lbs., 
1 foot per minute. 

Area of an Ellipse is .7854 
times .the long diameter 
times the short diameter. 


BEER. — England, with 26,114 breweries, produces 
annually over 1,000,000,000 gallons; Germany, 23,940 
breweries, 800,000,000 gallons ; United States, 3,29$ 
breweries, 300,000,000 gallons; France, 3,104 breweries; 
Spain, 2,500 ; Austria-Hungary, 2,297 ; Holland, 560 ; 
Russia, 460; Norway and Switzerland, 400 each; Den- 
mark and Sweden, 240 each. This gives a total of 
63,544 breweries in Europe and the United States* 
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PRESIDENTS PRO TEM. 


THE PRESIDING OFFICERS ELECTED BY THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE. 

The office of President pro tern, of the United States 
Senate is an honorable and important position in it- 
self, and made doubly so by its relations to that of 
President of the United States. Recent events in 
Washington have brought, this office into special prom- 
inence. The almanac-makers give us lists of the Pres- 
idents and Vice-Presidents, Cabinet Members and 
Speaaers of the House, but have neglected to furnish 
the names in order of the Presidents pro tem. of the 
Senate since the first organization of that body. Be- 
low we furnish such a list, with the dates of each 
officer’s first election. Many of them were re-elected 
several times, but where no other President pro tem. 
intervened we omit the dates of the re-election. 

NAME. STATE. ELECTED. 

John Langdon N. Hampshire April G, 1789. 

Itich. Henry Lee Virginia April 17, 1792. 

John Langdon N. Hampshire Nov. 5, 1792. 

Ralph Izard S. Carolina ..May 31, 1794. 

Henry Tazewell Virginia Feb. 20, 1795. 

Samuel Livermore. ..N. Hampshire May G, 179G. 

Wm. Bingham Pennsylvania Feb. 1G, 1797. 

Wm. Bradford Rhode Island July G, 1797. 

Jacob Read S. Carolina Nov. 22, 1797. 

Theo. Sedgwick Mass June 27, 1798. 

John Lawrence New York Dec. 6, 1798. 

James Ross Pennsylvania March 1, 1799. 

Samuel Livermore. ..N. Hampshire Dec. 2, 1799. 

Uriah Tracy Connecticut May 14, 1800. 

John E. Howard Maryland Nov. 21, 1800. 

James Hillhouse Connecticut Feb. 28, 1801. 

Abraham Bald win. ..Georgia Dec. 7, 1801. 

Stephen R. Bradley..Vermont Dec. 14, 1802. 

John Brown Kentucky Oct. 17, 1S03. 

Jesse Franklin N. Carolina March 10, 1804. 

Joseph Anderson Tennessee Jan. 15, 1805. 

Samuel Smith Maryland Dec. 2, 1805. 

S. R. Bradley Vermont Dec. 28, 1808. 

John Milledge Georgia Jan. 30, 1809. 

Andrew Gregg Pennsylvania June 26, 1809. 

John Gaillard S. Carolina. Feb. 28, 1810. 

John Pope Kentucky Feb. 23, 1811. 

W. H. Crawford Georgia. * March 24, 1812. 

Joseph B. Varnum...Mass Dec. 6, 1813. 

John Gaillard S. Carolina April 18, 1814. 

James Barbour Virginia Feb. 15, 1819. 

John Gaillard .....S. Carolina Jan. 25, 1829. 

Nathaniel Macon N. Carolina May 20, 1826. 

Samuel Smith Maryland May 15, 1829. 

L. W. Tazewell Virginia March 1, 1831. 

Hugh L. White Tennessee Dec. 3, 1832. 

George Poindexter. ..Mississippi June 28, 1834. 

John Tyler Virginia March 3, 1835. 

Wm. R. King Alabama July 1, 1836. 

Sam. L. Southard New Jersey April 9, 1841. 

Win. P. Mangum N. Carolina May 31, 1842. 

Daniel R. Atchison. ..Missouri Aug. 20, 1846. 

Wm. P. King Alabama May 6, 1850. 

David R. Atchison. ..Missouri Dec. 20, 1852. 

Lewis Cass Michigan Dec. 5, 1854. 

Jesse D. Bright Indiana Dec. 5, 1854. 

Charles D. Stuart Michigan June 9, 1856. 

James M. Mason Virginia Jan. 6, 1857. 

Thomas J. Rusk Texas March 4, 1857. 

Benj. Fitzpatrick Alabama Dec. 7, 1857. 

Jesse D. Bright Indiana June 12, 1860. 

Solomon Fort Vermont...’ Feb. 16, 1861. 

Daniel Clark N. Hampshire April 26, 1864. 

Lafayette S. Foster..Connecticut March 7, 1865. 

Benj*. F. Wade Ohio March 7, 1867. 

Henry B. Anthony..Rhode Island March 23, 1869. 

Mat. H. Carpenter... Wisconsin March 12, 1873. 

Henry B. Anthony..Rhode Island Jan. 25, 1875. 

Thomas W. Ferry. ...Michigan March 9, 1875. 

Allan G. Thurman... Ohio April 15, 1879. 

Thomas F. Bayard... Delaware Oct. 10, 1881. 

David Davis Illinois Oct. 13, 1881. 


Missions in Japan. 


The report of the Evangelical Alliance of 
Japan includes a valuable table of statistics, 
embracing all the missions in Japan. There 
are eighteen societies represented, besides 
three independent native Churches, which 
are self-supporting. Three of the societies — 
the American Presbyterian, the Reformed 
(Dutch), and the Protestant Episcopal — es- 
tablished their missions in 1859, and were 
followed by the American Baptist Union in 
1860. The American Board and the English 
Church Missionary Society entered the em- 
pire in 1869; the Woman's Union Missionary 
Society, in 1871; the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Canada Methodist, and the Propagation of 
the Gospel societies, in 1873; the Edinburgh 
Medical Mission a: d the IJ. P. Church of 
Scotland, in 1874; the Evangelical Association. 
(U. S.) in 1876; the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church and the Society for Promoting Female 
Education in the East, in 1877; the English 
Baptist Society and the German Reformed 
Church of the United States, in 1879; and the 
Methodist iTotestent Church, in 1880. There 
are in all 136 missionaries, of whom 88 are 
males and 48 females. The American Board 
leads, with 27; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church comes next, with 20; the Presbyterian 
Church third, with 18; the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church fourth, with 13; and the Reform- 
ed Church (Dutch) fifth, with 10. The num- 
ber of stations and out-stations is 147; of 
organized Churches, 83. Of these, the Amer- 
ican Board has 17, of which 10 are stated to 
be wholly and the rest partially self-support- 
ing. The Methodist Episcopal Church lias 16 
organized churches, all partially self-support- 
ing, and the Presbyterian Church 15, of which 
one is wholly and 14 partially self-supporting, 
the American Board has two-thirds, there 
being 15 in all out of 83. Only 9 of the organ- 
ized churches seem to he doing nothing to- 
ward self-support. Of these, six belong to 
the Church of England societies and three to 
the English and American Baptist societies. 
The number of baptized adult converts is 
3,811, of which the following Boards have the 
larger numbers: American Presbyterian, 821; 
American Board, 669; Methodist Episcopal, 
517; Reformed Church in America, 403. Of 
baptized children there 601. Of scholars in 
the schools there are 2,191. There are 93 
theological students, 3,764 Sunday scholars, 
38 native ministers, 128 unordained preach- 
ers and catechists, 10 colporteurs, 20 Bible- 
women. The total of contributions for the 
year of the native Christians was $8,772, of 
which $4,492 was contributed by the churches 
of the American Board. Of the 38 native 
ministers, 11 are connected with the Board’s 
missions. The gain in baptized adult con- 
verts in the last two years is no less than 
1,110. During the past year, 115,000 copies 
of the Scriptures were disposed of, for $16,000. 
i — Independent . 
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A WORD ABOUT THE ALMANAC. 


If any one should say that I have “hitched 
the horse behind the cart” by writing “A 
Word about the Almanac ” for the last page, 
instead of a “Preface,” I would simply re- 
mind them that “the commencement” is not 
always at the beginning. Do not the colleges, 
and other institutions of learning teach us 
that “the commencement” comes at the end? 
Do they not always close up their school year 
with “the commencement?” So you see I 
am in the company of the learned and the wise, 
when I give the reader my commencement on 
the last page. I know it is not popular to 
get out of the old ruts, but still we can get 
out, if we only have nerve enough. And, by 
the way, it just occurs to me at this point, 
what the poet has' written about 

BACKBONE. 

When you see a fellow mortal 
Without fixed and fearless views; 
Hanging on the skirts of others. 

' Walking in their cast-off shoes: 

Bowing low to wealth and favor 
With abject, uncovered head, 

Heady to retreat or waver, 

Willing to be drove or led; 

Walk yourself with firmer bearing, 
Throw your moral shoulders back, 
Show your spine has nerve and marrow- 
just the thing that his must lack. 

A stronger word 
Was never heard 
In sense and tone 
Than this — backbone. 

But, to begin at the beginning , 1 want to say 
that this Almanac is Evangelical from first to 
last. Whoever does’nt believe this may turn 
to the title page and look at the portraits of 
the venerable fathers that guard the entrance. 
Was not Jacob Albright the first “Evangel- 
ical?” And was not Bishop Seybert once 
supposed to be the first Evangelical Bishop? 
I use the term “Evangelical” simply as the 
denominational name of our Assiciation, or 
Church. If the portrait of Mr. Albright is 
not first-rate, it is not my fault, nor the fault 
of the engraver. But I guess it does the 
worthy founder of our Church justice. As to 
Bishop Seybert's portrait, there is no doubt 


but that it will be recognized as correct by 
thousands of the older “Evangelicals.” 

I will leave the reader to examine the re- 
mainder of this Almanac for himself, and, 
whatever mistake you may find, please don’t 
blame anybody, lest you might blame the 
wrong one. Some mistakes are mischievous, 
others are only funny, as you see from the 
following collection of 

printers’ mistakes. 

When a man telegraphed to his agent 
concerning a certain stock, “No — price too 
high,” he was nearly ruined because the 
clerk at the ticker wrote it, “No price too 
high. 1 ’ It was a mere matter of punctua- 
tion, but it caused one pocketbook at least 
to collapse. When, however, the ubiquitous 
reporter gave an account of a railway acci- 
dent, in which a cow and an engine had a 
wrestling match, which lasted for about ten 
seconds, the printer made him say that the 
engine cut the cow into calves, instead of 
halves, and then, of course, we all laughed. 
But in the last incident of this kind, which 
we are about to relate, we hardly know 
whether to laugh or to cry. A minister 
preached a sermon which his people thought 
remarkable enough to print. The text was 
from Job and read, “Skin for skin, yea, 
all that a man hath will he give for his 
life.” When looking over the advanced 
sheets, the proof-reader saw that a blunder 
of the most formidable kind had been com- 
mitted, for Job was made to say, “Yea, all 
that a man hath will he give for his wife.” 
He was a wise proof-reader and one who had 
a rather turbulent domestic experience, and 
he naturally shook his head when he read 
the words. He did not feel at liberty to make 
the necessary correction, but sent the sheets 
to the minister with a “query” against the 
passage and this marginal note, “This de- 
pends on circumstances.” 

Finally, if you will live to read this Almanac 
from beginning to end, see that you have 
enough backbone to stand up for the right all 
through the year, and make as few “mis- 
takes” as possible. 

H. J , B. 
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CONFERENCE CALENDAR FOR 1883. 

East Pa. Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Feb. 28. 

Central Pa. “ Williamsport, Pa., March 1. 
Erie “ Cleveland, O., March 8. 

Ohio “ Mt. Corey, O., March 8. 

Pittsburgh ‘ 1 Somerset Cir. , Somerset Co. , 
Pa., March 15. 

New York “ Buffalo, N. Y., March 15. 
Platte River “ Alma, Harlem Co., Neb., 
March 16. 

Kansas “ Marion, Marion Co., Kan., 

March 22. 

Nebraska “ Louisville, Neb., March 22. 
S. Indiana “ Evansville, Ind., March 22. 
Indiana “ East Germantown, Wayne 
Co., March 29. 

Michigan “ Lima, Ind., April 5. 

Illinois “ Chicago, 111., April 12. 

Des Moines “ Afton, Iowa, April 12. 

Iowa “ Trumbull’s Grove, April 19. 

Canada “ Zuerich, Huron Co., Ont., 
April 19. 

Wisconsin “ Barbaroo, Wis., April 26. 
Atlantic “ Baltimore, Md., April 26. 
Minnesota “ Bigstone Cir., Minn., May 4. 
Pacific “ Sacramento, Cal., May 31. 

Germany “ Muelheim a. d. Ruhr, June 7. 
Switzerland " Strassburg, June 14. 
General Conference, Allentown, Pa., Oct. 4. 


OFFICERS ELECTED BY THE GENERAL, 
CONFERENCE. 

BISHOPS : 

John J. Esher, R. Dubs, and T. Bowman- 
general BOOK AGENTS: 

M. Lauer and W. Yost. 

EDITORS: 

W. Horn, Editor of the Christliche Bot- 
schafter. 

H. B. Hartzler, Editor of the Evangelical 
Messenger. 

H. J. Bowman, Editor of the Living Epistle,. 
Evangelical Sunday-School Teacher, Sun- 
day-School Messenger, and other English 
Sunday-School Literature. 

C. A. Thomas, Editor of the Evangelische 
Magazin, Christlische Kinderfreund, and 
other German Sunday-School Literature. 

G. Fuessle, Editor of the Evangelische Bot- 
scliafter and Evangelische Kinderfreund. 

J. Walz, Book Agent in Germany. 

BOARD OF PUBLICATION : 

J. J. Esher, R. Dubs, Thomas Bowman, S. 
Neitz, E. Kohr, J. Umbach, J. Stull, 
E. L. Kiplinger, J. Fuchs, G. Fritsche^ 
and H. Mattill. 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 

W. Yost, Treasurer, S. L. Wiest, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

SUP’T OF THE ORPHAN HOME: 

J. E. Dreisbach. 
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PERIODICALS 

OF THE 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 

PUBLISHED AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Evangelical Messenger, 

A weekly religious family journal, earnest 
in its advocacy of the right, and one of the 
purest and best papers in the land. It was 
first published in January, 1848, as a semi- 
monthly, but is now a large eight- page 
weekly. The subscription price is $3 a year 
in advance. 

Sunday-School Messenger, 

An illustrated Sunday-school paper. Its 
issue commenced in June, 18(34, with 5,000 
subscribers, which have increased to about 
35,000. It is highly prized by its juvenile 
readers. 

Weekly. Semi-Monthly. Monthly. 

Single coyv, each 75 cents 4 ) cents 25 cents. 

2 to 10 copies G5 “ 35 “ 22 “ 

10 to 50 “ 55 “ 30 “ 18 “ 

50 copies and over 48 “ 24 “ 13 “ 

The Living Epistle. 

This is a 32-page monthly, devoted to the 
spread of Scriptural holiness* in heart and life. 
This publication has many warm admirers, 
and lias already accomplished much good. 
Any one desiring a good religious monthly 
should at once subscribe for the Epistle. 
Price $1 per annum, post-paid. If bound at 
the end of the year, it makes a valuable book 
of 384 pages. It should have a place in 
every family. - 

The Evangelical Sunday-School Teacher. 

This is a monthly magazine of 24 pages, 
devoted to the Sunday-school. It contains 
notes, reflections and illustrations on the In- 
ternational Lessons, besides much other use- 
ful matter for Sunday-school workers. It 
has already won thousands of warm friends. 
It should be in the hands of every Sunday- 
school officer and teacher in the Church. 
Price 50 cents a year for single copy. Clubs 
of five or more, to one address, 40 cents each. 

My Lesson. 

This is an English illustrated weekly for 
the little folks. 'It is especially adapted to 
the infant classes, containing short stories, 
pleasing pictures, and a brief statement of 
the lesson in a very simple form, and is 
printed on tinted paper, presenting an at- 
tractive appearance. It is a favorite with 
the “ little ones.” Single copy 25 cents a 
year. Clubs of five or more, to one address, 
15 cents each. 

Evangelical Lesson Leaf. 

This contains the International Bible Les- 
son, with connecting history, explanations 
and questions adapted to intermediate or ad- 


vanced classes. This is a valuable help to* 
both teachers and scholars. 

1 to 5 copies, to one address, each, per year, 10 cents., 

5 “ 100 “ “ “ “ “ '• “ 6 “ 

100 and over “ “ “ “ “ “ 5 “ 

The Evangelical Lesson Quarterly. 

The Lesson Leaf is also issued as a Quar- 
terly. The Leaves for each quarter, to- 
gether with other useful matter relating to 
the lessons, are neatly bound and put into a. 
cover, and furnished at the following rates;: 


One copy, per year 20 cents* 

5 copies and over, each, per year 8 “ 

Or 2^ cents each, per quarter. 


Sunday-School Blackboard. 

1. Its design — to illustrate the Lessons of' 
the International Series. 2. Its character re- 
sembles a blackboard, the ground being black,, 
the illustrations white. 3. Its mechanical 
execution— printed on strong heavy paper,, 
with sufficient clearness to he distinctly seem 
from all parts of the largest-Sunday school 
room. 4. Its Illustrations — neat, attractive, 
original, appropriate and faithful to the? 
thought of the lesson, and, witlial, simple 
in structure. 5. Printed Explanations ac- 
company the illustrations, giving directions* 
how to use them. 6. Fretjuency of Publica- 
tion — the Blackboard is issued weekly. 7. 
Its size — it is 32x48 inches in size. 8. Sub- 
scription price— the subscription price is $3 a, 
year, $1.75 for six months, or $1 per quarter, 
for which the blackboard will be mailed, free* 
of postage-, to all subscribers. 

Der Christliche Botschafter (German) 

Is published weekly at $2 per annum, paya- 
ble in advance. Its issue commenced in Jan- 
uary, 1836. Since its commencement it has- 
been enlarged seven times and changed from, 
a monthly to a weekly paper, and its price from. 
75 cents to $2. It ranks among the best Ger- 
man religious papers, as its exchanges often 
cheerfully testify. Indeed, it is the oldest. 
and largest German Protestant church paper 
in the United States. 

Der Christliche Kinderfreund. 

A German Sunday-school paper, well illus- 
trated. It was commenced in June, 1856, 
with 5000 subscribers, and its maximum num- 
ber now is over 30,000. It is highly valued, 
by its many readers on account of its excel- 
lent reading matter and pictures. 

Weekly. Semi-Monthly. Monthly .. 

Single copy, each 75 cents 40 cents 25 cents. 

2 to 10 copies “ 65 “ 35 “ 22 “ 

10 to 50 “ “ 55 “ 30 “ 18 “ 

50 and over “ 48 “ ......24 “ 13 “ 

Bas Evangelische Magazin for the Sun- 
day-School and Family. 

This is a beautiful monthly illustrated' 
magazine, designed to entertain and instruct 
in the family circle, and devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Sunday-school and Sunday-school: 
workers. It contains a clear exposition of: 
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and practical hints and illustrations on the 
uniform Sunday-school lessons. In regard to 
its contents, the wants and tastes of the riper 
youth are especially consulted. It enjoys a 
continually increasing circle of readers, and 
is an especial favorite of all those who are 
friends of a literature that is healthy and 
sound, and at the same time entertaining. It 
only costs the trifling sum of $1.25, and 
should find its way into every German 
family. 

Lsemmerweide. 

This is a weekly illustrated juvenile paper, 
particularly designed for infant Sunday- 
school classes. It is printed in large type on 
tinted paper. It contains the lesson for the 
respective Sunday, but put in a form to suit 
young children. Single copy, 25 cents per an- 
num; ten or more copies mailed to one ad- 
dress, 15 cents. 

Evangelisclies Lectionsblatt. 

A Lesson Leaf containing the series of the 
International Sunday-school Lessons, with 
•Golden Text, Topic, Questions and Practical 
Applications. 

1 to 5 copies, to one address, each, per year, 10 cents. 

5 “ 100 “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 6 “ 

100 and over “ 11 “ “ “ M 5 “ 

Evangelisclies S. S. Tierteljahrslieft. 

The Lectionsblatt is also issued as a Quar- 
terly. The Leaves for each quarter, to- 
gether with other useful matter relating to 
the lessons, are neatly bound and put into a 
cover, and furnished at the following rates: 


1 copy, one year 20 cents. 

5 copies and over, each, per year 8 “ 


Or 2% cents each, per quarter. 

Die Wandtafel. 

A paper blackboard, issued weekly, illus- 
trating the International Lessons. Size, 32x48 
inches. Accompanied by a key. The sub- 
scription price is $3 a year, $1.75 for six 
months, or $1 a quarter, post-paid. 

The Primary Chart 

Is one of the best lesson helps yet published, 
— especially adapted to Primary Classes. It 
is simple and attractive, with striking, orig- 
inal illustrations. Every Evangelical School, 
and every family with small children should 
liave it. “Price only $2 a year. 

Der 66 Kleinkinderlehrer 99 

Is the same as the Chart, only it is German. 


Published at Stuttgart^ Germany : 

Der Evangelische Botscliafter, 

Published weekly by the Germany and Switz- 
erland Conferences of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, in Stuttgart, Wurttemberg, Germany. 
It is an excellent religious paper, and costs 
in Germany $1, Switzerland, $1.25, and Amer- 
ica, $1.50. Subscriptions are received at this 
aestablishment. 


Der Evangelische Kinderfreund, 

A neat, illustrated monthly Sunday-school 
periodical, published at Stuttgart, Wurttem- 
berg, Germany, under the auspices of the 
Germany and Switzerland Conferences of the 
Evangelical Association of North America. 
Price 1 Mark, in advanee. 


|^° We would solicit the readers of this 
Almanac who have not subscribed for the 
above papers, to do so at once. Those who 
are subscribers would do well to persuade 
their neighbors and friends to subscribe. For 
particuliars, we refer the readers to the 
preachers of the Evangelical Association, 
where they may also see a catalogue of the 
English and German books to be had at this 
Establishment. 


STATISTICS OF JAPAN MISSION.* 


Died during the year 0 

Expelled “ “ 1 

Moved away with certificate 13 

Newly converted 26 

“ received 25 

Received with certificate 5 

Whole number of members (all natives) 51 

Adults baptized.... 26 

Infants “ * X 

Itinerant preachers 1 

Local “ 1 

Applicants for license 4 

Chapels 2 

Probable value $500 

Regular preaching places 3 

Sunday-schools 4 

Officers and teachers: 15 

Scholars 117 

Day schools 2 

Scholars in these 72 

Quarterly conferences 1 

Training school % 

Native contributions Yen 38.18 


* This report reached us too late to be inserted in 
the proper place. — Ed. 


ORPHAN INSTITUTE OF THE EVAN- 
GELICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Ebenezer Orphan Institute of the 
Evangelical Association is located at Flat 
Rock, O. It is under the management of the 
well-known Rev. J. E. Dreisbach. Poor or- 
phans, of both sexes, from two to twelve 
years old, are received and may remain there 
until they are sixteen. A good school and 
manual labor are connected with the insti- 
tute. 

For further information, apply to Rev. J. 
E. Dreisbach, Flat Rock, Seneca Co., O. 
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Forms of Bequests for the Benevolent So- 
cieties of the Evangelical Association. 


I. For the Charitable Society. 

I give and bequeath to “ The Charitable Society of 
he Evangelical Association of North America,” lo- 
cated at Orwigsburg, Schuylkill county, Pennsyl- 
vania, the sum of dollars, to be applied 

according to the constitution of said society, and for 
which the receipt of the treasurer shall be a sufficient 
discharge. 

II. For the Missionary Society. 

I give and bequeath to “ The Missionary Society of 
the Evangelical Association of North America,” lo- 
cated at Cleveland, Cuyahoga county, Ohio, the sum 

of dollars, to be applied according to the 

constitution of said society, and for which the receipt 
of the treasurer shall be a sufficient discharge. 


III. For the Sunday-School and Tract Union. 

I give and bequeath to “ The Sunday-School and 
Tract Union of the Evangelical Association of North 
America,” located at Cleveland, Cuyahoga county, 

Ohio, the sum of dollars, to be applied 

according to the constitution of said society, and. for 
which the receipt of the treasurer shall be a sufficient 
discharge. 


IV. For the Ebenezer Orphan Institute. 

I give and bequeath to “The Ebenezer Orphan In- 
stitute of the Evangelical Association of North 
America,” located at Flat Rock, Seneca county, Ohio, 
the sum of dollars, to be applied accord- 

ing to the constitution of said institute, and for which 
the receipt of . the treasurer shall be a sufficient dis- 
charge. 


Frequent and large bequests to the cause 
of the Lord and for the salvation of man are 
very desirable and much needed, and will 
doubtless confer abundant blessings upon 
both testator and heirs. “Honor the Lord 
with thy substance.” In making a will, all 
errors in its form should be carefully avoided, 
for they frequently give cause for contention 
and litigation, whereby the good intention of 
the testator is often frustrated. The writer 
of a will should therefore be a person well 
informed in law. A bequest for benevolent 
purposes ought to be made in good time, as 
in some States such a will is not valid if not 
made at least thirty days before the decease 
of the testator. 


Revised 




Bo tli Versions in One Book. 

The Comparative Edition, 

EMBRACING THE 

Revised and the Old or Ring James' Versions, 
Arranged in Parallel Columns. 


LARGE 12mo. 

Cloth extra, plain edges $1 50 

“ “ beveled boards, carmine edges, 1 75 

Imitation paneled calf, yellow edges 2 00 

Arabesque, gilt edges 2 50 

French morocco, limp, gilt edges 4 00 


Address BAUER Ac YOST, Cleveland, O. 


LAW MASSES. 

Some knowledge of the elements of juris* 
prudence should not only be made an essen- 
tial branch of a liberal education, but it should 
be freely imparted to the masses. The obli- 
gations -created by the laws of our country are 
binding upon all its citizens. No one is al- 
lowed to plead ignorance of any legal rule, 
either as a justification or as an excuse for its 
violation. It is important, therefore, that the 
masses should have a knowledge of the gen- 
eral principles of law. This book is published 
to accomplish such a purpose. How well it is 
calculated to do the work is indicated by the 
following opinions of men who are capable of 
judging its merits : 

“ It will prove a valuable book in the hands of men 
who need to know only the hare facts concerning laws. 
It will save many a man much trouble and concern ; 
it will clear up the many legal uncertainties that sg 
often perplex ; it will give a man firm standing ground 
where otherwise he might waver ; and it will keep 
more than one five-dollar bill in his pocket in the 
course of a life-time.” — Church Advocate. 

“It is a very plain and intelligible compendium ol 
civil law, comprising all cases which are likely to oc- 
cur in the ordinary experience of the citizen.” — N. Y. 
Tribune. 

The New York Christian Advocate describes it as a 
“ good compilation of the more common facts and forms 
of law, such as every intelligent citizen ought to have 
in the house for ready reference.” 

“The hook should find a place in every counting- 
house and in every home library. The knowledge de- 
rived from a single perusal of it can hardly fail to be 
Worth many times its cost to every possessor.” — Cleve- 
land Leader. 

“ It is the most complete and comprehensive little 
law-book that we have seen.” — Interior. 

“ The subjects treated are such as the people need in 
every day’s business, and the style is the people’s 
style, not a puerile or diluted style, but a model of 
dignified simplicity. If people knew more of law, 
they would 'have less to do with it. When we are 
tempted to go to law with our brother, what we need 
most is calm counsel, which we can get in no way so 
well as by consulting a hook. The worst plan is tct 
consult a lawyer. But we should study law to guide 
us in business, and help us out of trouble. The little 
volume here presented is just the one for the purpose.” 
t —Northern Christian Advocate. 

“ In a country like ours it is often assumed that all 
persons have a fair practical knowledge of elementary 
law ; but the assumption is a most violent one — for the 
knowledge of this kind possessed by the average citi- 
zen is ridiculously small. Many a lawyer has hung 
out his ‘ shingle ’ on a more modest capital of knowl- 
edge in his profession than may he had from this little 
law-book.” — Pennsylvania School Journal. 

A learned ex-judge of the New York CouTtof Ap- 
peals, to whom this volume was submitted in manu- 
script, wrote concerning it, after a critical examina- 
tion, as follows : “ It is impossible, I think, to compress 
a greater amount of accurate law into so small a com- 
pass, than that contained in your hook, the topics of 
which seem to me to he well chosen.” 

PRICES. 


Half Law Binding $1.25 

Full “ “ 1.50 

Cloth and Leather 1.50 

Morocco 1.75 


BAUER Ac YOST, Cleveland, O. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VALUABLE. 
EXAMINE THIS LIST. 



A book of 320 ^ctges, sold bv many dealers 
at 50 cents and 60 cents per copy, will be 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Lord’s Prayer. 

Just received a new edition of this magnifi- 
cent Chromo-Lithograph, printed in seven 
colors. Size, 6 by 8% inches. Sixty cents per 
dozen. Sample copy, 10 cents. Ibis is one 
of the cheapest and most handsome S. S. Re- 
gards in? the market. 


The Holy Land. 

A Chromo-Lithograph. This valuable pict- 
ure-map shows the whole of Palestine, 
f or. ;a distance of two hundred miles North 
.<aud'Soiith, and one hundred miles . East. and. 
West. It lias been prepared from original 
photographs by the Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety. Lieut. Lynch’s Survey of the Jordan 
and Dead Sea, Roberts’ Sketches in Palestine, 
v&g., giving a vivid and living picture of the 
outline topography oft the. Land of Promise, 
Rom Herman on the North, to the Desert in 
rthe South, showing the. mountains, seas, riv- 
W.rs, and nearly 300 cities, villages, ruins, con- 
r Y€ 2 its and tombs. 

1 PRICES : 

Large, 6% by 4V£ feet $ 7 50 

Small, 3 -by. 2 feet, varnished and mounted 

on rollers 100 

'Small, 3 by 2 feet, without rollers 75 


Holy Land 'Views. 

Jit affords us ^pleasure to announce that we 
’'Rave just received an entirely new supply of 
^Stereoscopic Views of Palestine. Thirty-one 
different views, showing , cities, localities, 
^customs, &c., which we can sell at less than 
ihalf the former price. 

Price, $1.00 > per dozen, or $2.25 far the full 
of 31 views. 


The Great Aierican Cyclopedia 

Ms the Library of Universal Knowledge, large 
type edition, in 15 large octavo volumes. It 
contains all of Chambers’ (about 25,000 sub- 
jects), to which a large corps of American 
editors and writers have added important ar- 
ticles upon about 15,000 topics, covering the 
entire field of human knowledge, bringing, the 
whole number of titles under one alphabeti- 
cal arrangement to about 40,000. Thus the 
work is thoroughly Americanized, and be- 
comes at once the latest and most complete 
Encyclopedia in the field, at a mere fraction 
of the cost of any similar work which has 
jpreceded it. 15 Vol., in cloth, $15.00; in half 
Htussia, gilt top, $22.50. 

iJLAUER A YO$T,«CleveIaiid,0. 


How to Do Business. 

A Pocket Manual of Practical Affairs, and 
a Guide to Success in Life, with a Collection 
of Legal and Commercial Forms. 1 Vol., 
12mo., 75 cents. 


How to Behave. 

A Pocket Manual of Republican Etiquette 
and Guide to Correct Personal Habits, with 
Rules for Debating Societies and Delibera- 
tive Assemblies. Price, 75 cents. 


How to Talk. 

A Pocket Manual of Conversation and De- 
bate, with more than Five Hundred Common 
Mistakes in Speaking Corrected. Price, 75 
cents. 


How to Write. 

A Pocket Manual of Composition and Let- 
ter Writing. Price, 75 cents. 


FAMILY RECORD. 

We have a beautiful Family Record, print- 
ed in colors, with photograph arrangements, 
which we will send weli packed on a roller, 
to any address, for 25 cents. Reduced from 
75 cents. German or English. Only a lim- 
ited number can be supplied. 


THE FAMILY COVENANT. 

■A treatise on the Family Relation, its na< 
: ture, its obligations, its responsibilities, its in* 
fiuences. It is intended to show parents, from 
a Bible standpoint, the nature of the relation 
they sustain to their children, and the weighty 
obligations and responsibilities that attach to 
this. relation. The pamphlet should do much 
good by stirring the minds of indifferent and 
careless parents and prompting them to attend 
to the spiritual interests of their households, 
and by confirming faithful ones in a course of 
conduct that has both God’s approval and 
blessing. It costs only five cents per copy, 

. and should be widely circulated. Send for a 
copy, and read it for yourself. 

LAUER & TOST, Cleveland, 0. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUES 

.Sentfree to any address upon application. 

LAUEB <k TOST, Cleveland, O. 
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HOME GUIDE, The. A compendium of 

useful information pertaining to every branch of do- 
mestic and social economy. With numerous illus- 
trations §2.00 

HOME LIFE ; or, How to Make Home Happy. 

A book for parents and children. Illustrated. 
16mo * 90e. 

ROBINSON, SOLON. How to Live. Saving 

and wasting, or domestic economy illustrated, by 
the life of two families of opposite character, habits 
and practices, in a pleasant tale of real life; full of 
useful lessons in housekeeping, and hints how to 
live, how to have, how to gain, and how to be 
happy ; including the story of “A Dime a Day.” §1.25 

HAUL AND, MARION. Common-Sense in 

the Household. A manual of practical huusewiferv. 
$1.75 

SMALL, A. E„, A. M., M. I). Manual of 

Homoeopathic, practice for the use of families and 

private individuals §3.00 

German edition .§2.50 

BEST OF EVERYTHING. Containing 1800 

useful articles on how to obtain “The Best of TEvery- 
thing.” .§1.25 

BRILL, FRANCIS. Farm Gardening and 

Seed Growing. Useful to every farmer, gardener 
and tiller of the soil §1.00 

CHASE, A. W-, M. B. Recipes; or, Infor- 
mation for Everybody. An invaluable collection of 

about 800 practical recipes §1.25 

Same in German §1.25 

— Family Physician, Farrier, Bee-keeper, and Second 

Receipt Book. Being an entirely new and complete 
treatise. Fully illustrated ; §2.00 

COMBE, A. Management of Infancy, Phy- 
siological and Moral Treatment. This is one of the 
best treatises on the management of infancy extant. 
Few others are so well calculated to supply mothers 
with the kind of information which, in their cir- 
cumstances, is especially needed. Muslin §1.25 

TRALL, R. T., W. D. Hydropathic En- 
cyclopaedia. A system of Hygiene embracing An- 
atomy and Physiology of the Human Body; Hy- 
gienic Agencies and the Preservation of Health ; 
Theory and Practice ; Special Pathology, including 
the Nature, Causes, Symptoms and Treatment of all 
known Diseases. A guide to families §4.00 

— Digestion and Dyspepsia. A complete explanation 
of the Physiology of the Digestive Processes, with 
the symptoms and treatment of Dyspepsia and other 
disorders of the Digestive Organs. Illustrated. ..§1.00 

TOLLMER, Wm* The United States Cook 

Book. A complete manual for ladies, housekeepers 

and cooks 50c. 

German and English §1.50 

German 50c. 

Muslin 75c. 

GREGG, Thomas. Hand-book of Fruit Cul- 
ture for the Million. A guide to the cultivation and 
management of fruit trees, Ac §1.00 

THE HOME COOK BOOK. Tried, tested, 

proved. Compiled from recipes contributed by 
ladies of Chicago and other cities and towns... ..§1.50 


A TREATISE ON THE HORSE AND HIS 
DISEASES. Illustrated. Containing an “in- 
dex of diseases,” which gives the symptoms, cause, 
and the best treatment of each ; a table giving all 
the principal drugs used for the horse, with the ordi- 
nary dose, effects and antidote, when a poison ; a 
table with an engraving of the horse’s teeth at 
different, ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
horse, Ac., by Dr. B. J. Kendall. The book contains 
06 pages, and over 1,600,000 copies have been sold. 
English or German 25c. 

PORTER. Mrs. New Southern Cookery 

Book, and ct'hpauion for frugal and economical 
housekeepers. Containing carefully prepared and 
practically tested recipes for all kinds of plain and 
fancy cooking ...§1.50 

MARQUARDT, J. Six Hundred Receipts 

worth their weight in gold, including receipts tor 
cooking, making preserves, perfumery, cordials, ice- 
creams, inks, paints, dies of all kinds;” Ac., together 
with valuable gauging tables §1.50 

MUSIC. 

FOR PIANO OR ORGAN. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Centennial Grand March. 

A fine composition; not difficult of executionJ$0 25 

I The Rose. 

Fresh, sprightly, chaste and pretty 25 

VOCAL. 

English and German Words. 

The Dying Child. 

A beautiful song ; solo and chorus 20 

A Mother Praying for Her Child. 

An attractive piece; duett and chorus; illus- 
trated title page 25 

The Day of the Lord. 

A sweet Sabbath song; duett and chorus; 
illustrated title page 20 

Good Night. 

An evening song; duett and chorus; illus- 
trated title page 20 

Christmas Day. 

For the merry Christmas time ; duett and cho- 
rus; illustrated title page 20 

New-Year’s Song. 

Quartette, for soprano, alto, tenor and bass ; 
illustrated title page 20 

A Psalm of Life. 

Duett and chorus; very pretty ; illustrated 
title page 20 

The Resurrection. 

Quartette, solo and chorus; artistic; illus- 
trated title page 20 

The Wedding Day. 

Quartette ; good ; illustrated title page 20 

Heavenly Vision. 

An anthem ; very impressive ; illustrated title 
page ; English and German words 25 

JOif* The above Sheet Music is all of a standard ebu^ 
aeter, moral and religious in tone, and adapted for us* 
in Christian homes. 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSES , FENCES AND BARNS 

WITH THE 

Water Proof Paint 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ULLHEAHN & PHILPOTT, 

Color Card and Price List 56 and 58 HER WIN, Cor. WEST ST., 

free on application. CLEVELAND, O. 

BAITKTSCHBIIDTISM. 

One Instrument (Resuscilator), one Book of Instructions, one Lottie of Oleum Baunscheidlii, $8.00. 
A single bottle of Oleum, $2.00,. post-paid, $2.25. 

J8Ggr The genuine article can be obtained of C. Baunscheidt & Co.’s authorized representative for 
America, 

F. E. DEOZ, 

1350 S. Wilson Aye., near Woodland, Letter Drawer 248, Cleveland, Ohio. 

13®“ Beware of Counterfeits .“©fit 


CLEVELAND COFFEE & SPICE MILLS. 


SMITH & CCTEITX8S, 

■WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

TEAS, ROASTED AND GROUND COFFEES, WHOLE. 

AND GROUND SPICES, MUSTARD, CREAM TARTAR and BAKING POWDER, 

of the best quality, and all goods with our name on are warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

For sale at retail by the leading merchants in the trade. 


107 and 109 BANK STREET, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 



ALL KINDS OF 


GAEBEN Seefls, VEGETABLE Seeds, FLOWER Ms, FIELB Ms, 

At reasonable prices and of reliable quality at the old-established 

CLEVELAND SEED STORE. 

Consult your own interests and send for Price List to 


A. C. KENDEL, (Late Stair & Kendel,) Cleveland, O. 


FOR RESPECTFUL NOTICE. 

Whoever desires to become acquainted with the genuine Baunscheidt Remedies (Resuscitator, Book of In- 
struction and Oleum) and have the use of them for 60 days to regain his lost health, for only 75 cents, let him 
apply to ALBERT LIN H3EIV, Importer of the genuine Baunscheidt Remedies. 

Office: 617 Lorain St. - Residence: 31 West Madison A ve., Cleveland O. 

. N. B. The assertions of others, that they only and solely sell the genuine Baunscheidt Remedies is not to 
be accepted as truth. Letters from Carl Baunscheidt & Co., are open for inspection at our office. 
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with the A.IR PKESSURE ATTACHMENT. The only Stove made that 
positively CANNOT BE FILLED WHILE BURNING. 

The fluid is kept beneath the stove in a heavy air-tight galvanized iron tank, which, holding two gallons, 
needs filling less often than any other. Its burner is the cleanest and most thorough vaporizer of gasoline 
made, having an extra or “sub” flame which generates the gas independent of the cooking flame; once lit is 
ready all day. Our power is such that in baking with the largest size oven, only one burner is used. We 
make the 66 EEEVATEI> TANK” STOVES also. For descriptive circulars send to the 

CLEVELAND STOVE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 

SOLE 


Also called «BAENSCHEII>TISM.” 

An account of the wonderful cures which hare been brought about by this treatment , as also the neces- 
sary instructions for self-treatment for all diseases , is contained in my Book of Instruction, or Manu- 
al, 1 kth edition, of 350 pages. — Illustrative circulars sent to any address, postage free. 

For an Instrument, the Resuscitator, with Gilded Needles, and a bottle of Oleum and Book of 
Instruction, 14 th edition, with appendix concerning the EYE and EAR, their diseases and treat- 
ment by the Exanthematic Method of Cure, postage free, $8.00. For a single bottle of Oleum, 
postage free, $1.75. 

JOHN LINDEN, 

Special Practitioner of the Exanthematic Method of Cure, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Office, B91 Superior Street, corner Bond, Letter Drawer 271. 
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Wonderful in tone— Pure, Sympathetic and soul-stirring— the near- 
est approach to the HUMAN VOICE and the PIPE ORGAN 
of any instrument yet made* 
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